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Foreword 



The most meaningful learning takes place when students are motivated 
to bring skills and concepts together in products they have created 
out of their personal experiences and knowledge. 

This publication highlights the objectives, the processes, and the 
outcomes of effective teaching strategies that encourage students to 
become young authors. 

As the collaborative effort of teacher and librarian teams, district 
and state office members, principals and university faculty, this 
document provides guidelines for a successful partnership of 
classroom teacher and librarian in a learner-centered project. 




FRANCIS M. HATANAKA 
Superintendent 
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Introduction 



This handbook is intended for teachers, librarians, and administrators who wish 
to explore the possibilities of implementing a "Children as Authors" project by 
using collaborative and integrative teaching strategies to motivate students to 
write. 

Highlighted in the publication are the successful elements of the project as it 
has been developed and taught by various school level teams of teachers an, 
librarians in the state. It is not intended to be an exhaustive text on wr.ling 
or on library skills instruction. Instead, numerous references are made to 
other Department of Education publications where readers desiring more infor- 
mation can find additional detailed explanations. 

For those individuals who have taken "Children as Authors" workshops and who 
have been doing similar authoring projects in the past, this publication will 
reaffirm the processes and practices that are already a dynamic part of their 
classrooms and libraries. 

For those teachers and librarians who find this "Children as Authors" concept a 
new one, this handbook provides both an overview and some practical tools for 
taking the first exciting steps. A suggested approach to its use is to: 

1. Skim through the sample units in the last two chapters to get a flavor 
of how others have implemented the project in their schools. 

2. Glance through the table of contents to see how other parts of the 
handbook are organized. The question-and-answer format allows readers 
to quickly identify areas of interest. 

Finally, the handbook is an invitation to all users to create some learning 
magic in our schools as students bring knowledge and experiences together in 
books they have crafted. 
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Children as Authors: 
overview and benefits 



What is it? 



"Children as Authors" is a project that encourages effective, collaborative 
teaching by getting students to write and to create their own books which 
then become part of a classroom or a school library collection. 



How does it fit in to an on-going program? 

The project is a way to bring people together and instruction together. 

In terms of people working together, schools doing projects have discovered 
the following possibilities: 

• individual teachers are working with the librarian 

• entire grade levels are planning with the librarian 

o the principal is lending support for schoolwide adoption of the 
project. 

In terms of instruction coming together, this has happened on several 
levels: 

• individual teachers and librarians find they are able to do more 
integrated instruction 



EXAMPLE: At Nanaikapono Elementary, the librarian and teacher 
of enrichment students used the theme of survival to integrate 
language arts, social studies, guidance, and library skills 
into their project. 



• grade levels are better able to incorporate grade level emphases 



EXAMPLE: At Lincoln Elementary, the librarian and grade 1 
teachers focused on developing self-concept and integrated 
guidance, language arts, nutrition, and 1 ibrary sk .11 s into 
their project. 
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• 


schools are better able to help meet schoolwide needs. 


• 


! 


EXAMPLE: At Kahaluu Elementary, the principal and teacher- 
librarian team have implemented a project as part of a 
schoolwide effort to practice effective teaching strategies 
and to improve school climate. 




How does it benefit students? 




Th3 student begins to see the relationship and relevance of reading, 
writing, and library skills. 




Teachers and librarians who have done "Children as Authors 11 projects agree 
that it does the following: 


• 


increases motivation and transfer of learning 






"They really remember and apply!" 






—Faith Louie, teacher, and Mildred Uchima, librarian 
Hi 1 o Union 


• 




contributes to sense of pride and accomplishment 






"This is a tremendous way to build self-esteem." 






—Linda Ishii, librarian, and Veronic* Rivera, teacher 
Lil iuokalani 




• 


encourages creative thinking and purposeful learning 






"The students show us more -imaginative ways to express 
things than we give them enough credit for!" 






—Yvonne Toma, teacher, and Lois Lim, librarian 
Kipapa 
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How does it help teachers and librarians? 

Teachers and librarians who have done "Children as Authors" projects point 
out that it helps achieve the following: 

• encourages teamwork that brings out strengths in teaching partners 



"Doing this project really showed us that collaboration 
can work. . . and that the teaching load can be shared* " 

—Cheryl Fukuda, librarian, and Jan Nakamura, teacher 
Kahaluu 



• nurtures integrated instruction 



"We don't have to fragment out the school day— everything 
comes together! " 

—Betsy Nakashima, teacher, and Marsha Higa-Nakamura, 
Librarian 
Kanoelani 



• stimulates creative teaching 



"Putting two heads together really makes a difference. 
What you can do is limited only by your own imagination 
and resourcefulness . " 

—Joan Yoshina, librarian, and Hiroko Koga, teacher 
Nanaikapono 

\ . _ 



• improves writing skills 



"An evaluation of student writing samples from nine 
project schools indicated that students did significantly 
better in many areas of writing as a direct result of 
their authoring experiences."* 

—Jane Kurahara, School Library Services Specialist III, 
Multimedia Services Branch 




*For more details on the evaluation, contact School Library Services. 
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Why would administrators want to promote it as a 
curriculum improvement effort? 

Some of the benefits mentioned include the following: 

• contributes to overall school climate 

• incorporates effective teaching and learning strategies 

• promotes teaching that involves the whole child 

• makes staff development activities more manageable by integrating 
the separate efforts. 



"The project really brings all these things into focus in an 
exciting way: teaching is connected with building student 
self-concept as well as developing content learning. When 
students are happy and learning at the same time^ teachers 
and librarians feel good about their work. It's a terrific 
cycle!" 

--Art Kaneshiro, principal 
Kahaluu 



Why would districts want to support it? 

Some of the positive factors highlighted include the following: 

• allows for a natural integration of many different instructional 
improvement efforts (e.g., Effective Teaching and Learning 
Strategies, integrated language arts, writing and reading 
improvement) 

• provides a meaningful focus for inservice training because it is 
based on classroom content area emphases and student needs. 



"J especially like the integrated approach inherent in this 
project. Too often^ ETAL, integrated instruction^ writing 
improvement^ and school climate improvement are treated as 
separates fragmented inservice training activities. There 
is a real need to show how such separate efforts can come 
together in a project such as 9 Children as Authors. ' This 
project practices what we f ve been preaching. 11 

§ 

--Allen Ashitomi, language arts 
resource teacher (Molokai), Maui District 
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Collaboration: 
teacher-librarian teamwork 



Who initiates the project? 

The librarian may suggest it.., or the teacher may take the lead. It really 
doesn't matter; however, the topic for the project should be one that will 
be part of the classroom program of study. 



How does the teaming relationship work? (Who does which part?) 

There is no one best way for teachers and librarians to work together. The 
following examples suggest the range of possibilities: * 

School A: 

The librarian coordinates the project and works with four teachers. 
She provides and introduces library resources and lessons on parts of 
the book. The teachers do the writing activities. 



Specific example: 

At Lincoln Elementary, the librarian met with all grade 1 teachers 
to discuss a unit, "All about me." They agreed to have her handle 
parts of the unit dealing with library skills instruction and with 
certain topics. The teachers taught the rest of the unit including 
most of the writing. (See pp. H9-H19 for more details on this unit.) 



School B: 

The teacher handles most of the project and involves the librarian in 
the bookmaking end of it. 



Specific example: 

At Kipapa Elementary, along with close collaboration with the 
enrichment teacher, the librarian also showed a gr. 4 teacher some 
sample bookmaking directions. The teacher incorporated some of 
these suggestions into her haiku-writing unit. 



*Source: Library/study skills instruction in Hawaii's schools (Office of 
Instructional Services, 1982), pp. 3-8. 
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School C: 

The librarian and one teacher plan and work closely together from 
start to finish. In addition, the librarian helps two other teachers 
by gathering library resources for their projects and the teachers 
handle the rest. 



Specific example: 

At Kahaluu Elementary, the librarian and one kindergarten teacher 
worked closely together in planning and teaching several different 
units which culminated in class books. (See a sample unit on 
pp. H3-H8.) At the same time, the librarian helped a gr. 3 and a 
gr. 5 teacher get started with their research writing and the 
teachers followed through on their own. 



In a nutshell, the type and extent of the teaming depends on resources and 
people involved as well as time available for planning. 



How critical is leadership to the continuation of this project? 

The successful maintenance of a "Children as Authors" project depends on a 
supportive leadership network that includes: 

• state level specialists - this involves the School Library Services 
section working with other district and state specialists, resource 
teachers, and school faculties to offer inservice training and 
consultation* 

• district level specialists - this involves district specialists and 
resource teachers working both with state specialists and with various 
school faculties to offer inservice training and consultation. 

• principals - this involves administrators in key role c , allowing or 
staff development time and lending support for teacher-librarian 
collaboration. 

• librarians and teachers - this involves teachers and librarians working 
together to find creative ways to sustain the project with support from 
their principals, and helping other staff members who wish to begin 
similar projects. 

Assuming a shared responsibility in this leadership network means that all those 
participating must feel ownership in the concepts underlying the project and 
must see value in its continuation and growth. 
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Planning: 



factors to consider 

Planning a "Children as Authors" project requires consideration of the following 
factors: 

• choice of content 

• objective for writing 

• incorporation of library skills 

• integration of instruction 

• use of effective teaching strategies 

• identification of learner needs 

• identification of appropriate strategies and resources. 
Each of these factors will be discussed in more depth in this chapter. 



What content should be chosen for the project? 

Authorship entails the sharing of personal knowledge, feelings, and 
experiences. The bases of a "Children as Authors" project, therefore, are 
the instructional experiences which provide the knowledge from which stu- 
dents write. 

This knowledge can emerge from any aspect of the curriculum— a particular 
content or subject area, a personal interest or experience* The writing 
should reflect ideas or concepts which have personal meaning to the 
student. A diagram of possible topics is shown on the next page. 
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EXAMPLES OF TOPICS 




Above all, the teacher needs to ensure that the knowledge base students 
choose to write from is one with which they feel comfortable and familiar 
and one from which they can draw personal meaning. The essence of 
authorship retains the uniqueness of the individual student as expressed 
through writing. 
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What writing objective should be the focus? 

In addition to knowing content, an author needs to have a purpose or focus 
to his writing* There is no one writing focus that a "Children as Authors' 1 
project must emphasize. Rather, experiences in any of the four major 
writing focuses as defined by the State writing improvement framework are 
encouraged . " 



The State writing improvement framework defines the four major 
writing objectives as follows: * 

• Expressing feelings - to express personal feelings clearly 
and vividly 

• Giving information - to give clear, accurate, and complete 
information to others 

• Promoting ideas - to present a convincing argument 

• Entertaining - to use language artfully to move the reader 
into an imaginary world of the writer. 



*Source: State wr i t i ng improvement framework (Office of 
Instructional Services, 1980), p. 6. 



What is critical is that as students begin the composing process they 
understand the stated purpose and they keep this clear throughout the 
writing. 

A systematic, sequential writing curriculum which provides frequent writing 
opportunities in all of the above areas is essential for students' success 
in writing. Their writing experiences should encourage expJoration and 
discovery of their own uniqueness as authors. 

A true feeling of authorship is acquired as students become comfortable 
with their own ideas and feelings and their gradual development of writing 
skills. 
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How are library skills incorporated into the project? 

The major areas of emphases in library skills include the following: * 

t appreciation of resources 

t retrieval of information 

t use of information. 

All of these areas can be incorporated into the project. Students need to 
be exposed to various library resources which not only provide information 
but serve as writing models. Through using these resources, children 
become aware of various purposes for writing and come to understand the 
elements which address the identified purposes. 

For example, as children are introduced to folktales in the library, they 
can also gain understanding of fictive elements such as plot development, 
characterization, and conflict. Students can also be introduced to vivid 
use of imaginative language and style. The appreciation and understanding 
of this literary genre provide the base of knowledge from which children 
can begin to write and develop their own writing skills. 



Some of the types of resources that can be used for different 
purposes of writing include: 

• Expressing feelings - poetry, collections of personal 
essays, journals 

t Giving information - nonfiction or informational books, 
encyclopedias 

a Promoting ideas - newspaper editorials, books and magazine 
articles dealing with current issues 

§ Entertaining - short stories, junior novels, folklore, myths 
and legends 



*Source: Library/study skills instruction ;n Hawaii's schools (Office of 
Instructional Services, 1982), pp. 33-60. 
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How does the project help integrate instruction? 



The "Children as Authors" project provides a natural means of integrating 
instruction and giving students maximum opportunity to retain, transfer, 
and use their learning experiences in a meaningful way. 



Integration can occur in the following ways for students: * 

t Application to real life 

Becoming authors and sharing their learning through 
their books 

t Application of content area concepts 

Using knowledge and concepts from various content 
areas in their writings 

t Application of content area skills 

Using skills from the library and various content areas 
in the process of creating their books 

t Application of language arts, communication skills 
Using reading, writing, listening, and speaking 
skills throughout the project. 

• Connection with personal LET (Language-Expsrience-Thinking) 
Using their personal experiences as a base for all 
learning 

*Source: Integrated instruction handbook (Office of 
Instructional Services 1982), pp. 7-11. 



Authorship provides rare opportunities for students to share something of 
themselves with others. The desired outcome is to build the self-esteem 
and worth of students as authors sharing their uniqueness in ideas and 
experiences. The most successful form of integrated instruction allows 
this desired outcome to be realized. 
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How does the project build effective teaching? 

The teacher and librarian as teaching partners are the critical elements in 
a successful project. Their skillful interaction and guidance are crucial 
for integration of content, skills, and personal experiences to occur. 

Teachers who know their students' strengths and weaknesses can adapt 
instruction to meet students' needs and effectively contribute to their 
learning. Sharing this knowledge with librarians is important in colla- 
borative teaching. 



The following key behaviors are important to keep in mind as 
teachers and librarians become actively involved in the teaching 
process: * 

• Positive/supportive interaction 

Receiving children as authors and respecting their 
uniqueness in ideas and expression 

• Direct instruction through skilled questioning and cueing 

Contributing to an understanding of concepts and 
knowledge that students can then use as their writing 
base 

• Integrated instruction 

Allowing students to use and apply their skills 
and knowledge meaningfully in writing and in 
bookmaking 

• Provision for various learning settings 

Meeting the needs of students in large, small, or 
individual groupings in the library and classroom 
as they work on their projects 

♦Source: Leeward district ETAL handbook for administrators 
and support staff (Leeward District. 1983). pp. GD?-14. 
ETAT concepts were originally developed and disseminated by 
Department of Education language arts specialists. 



As teachers and librarians practice these behaviors more systematically and 
frequently, motivation, retention, and application of knowledge become 
natural processes for the budding authors. 
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can learner needs be identified? 

Crucial to successful teaching is being able to identify student strengths 
and weaknesses. While the teacher is the primary source of information on 
the learners, collaborative efforts and sharing of insights with the 
librarian will provide a solid base for the matching of instruction. 



Questions which help to identify student needs include the 
following: * 

• Experience : What prior experiences do students have of 
the content? 

• Visualization : Are students able to visualize or form 
mental pictures? 

• Content concepts : What underlying concepts do the 
students have related to the content? 

• Thinking : Are students able to process information 
completely and accurately? 

• Language: What language or vocabulary differences are 
there? 

• ityli : In what types of learning situations do students 
seem to learn best? 

♦Source: Leeward district ETAL handbook for administra tors 
and support staff (Leeward District, lQft.^ PP . r,n?,i/i 



Using questions such as those above, teachers and librarians can begin to 
observe how students respond in discussion sessions and through writing 
samples as well as through a number of other instructional activities. 
These observations become the basis for meaningful instructional planning. 
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How can learner needs be matched with strategies, resources? 

Once learner needs have been identified, they become the basis for deci- 
sions the teacher and librarian make about appropriate instructional stra- 
tegies and resources. 



The relationships, among learner needs, instructional 
strategies, and resources are shown below.* 



• If the learner needs h^lp in building EXPERIENCE... 

Then a possible instructional strateqy is 
EXPERIENCE CUEING ^ 

Exempt es of questions: 

1. Have you had a similar experience or faced a 

similar problem? 

2. Can you think of a time when something similar 

happened to you? 
And possible resources include 
SPECIMENS, HANDS-ON MATERIALS 



• If the learner needs help in VISUALIZATION... 

Then a possible instructio nal strateqy is 
USING PICTURES 

Examples: • 

1. Introduce concepts through discussions and use 

of visual aids. 

2. Encourage descriptions of sensory details* 

feelings* ideas through use of pictures. 
And possible resources include 
PHOTOGRAPHS, STUDY PRINTS, FILMSTRIPS 



# If the learner needs help in understanding CONTENT CONCEPTS... 

Then a possible instructional stra tegy is 
DEDUCTIVE STRUCTURING 

Examples: 

1. Encourage students to make associations with a 

selected topic in whatever way they can. 

2. Pursue student responses in terms of why and 

how they are related to a given concept. 
And possible resources include 

BOOKS WITH LIMITED, CLEAR, SIMPLE CONTENT PRESENTATION 
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t If the learner needs help in developing THINKING SKILLS... 

Then a possible instructional strategy is 
WEBBING 

Examples: 

1. Guide students to organize, categorize ideas 

into a meaningful structure. 

2. Encourage students to show relationships among 

concepts . 
And possible resources include 
BOOKS THAT HAVE WELL-ORGANIZED FORMATS WHICH 
OUTLINE MAIN IDEAS AND SUPPORTING DETAILS 



• If the learner needs help in building LANGUAGE... 

Then a possible instructional strateg y is 
CONCEPT VOCABULARY BUILDING 

Examples: 

1. Build vocabulary by relating terms to underlying 

concepts . 

2. Expand vocabulary by Unking words with, terms 

already in students 9 bank of experiences* 
And possible resources include 
BOOKS WITH CLEAR, APPROPRIATE VOCABULARY 
AND WELL-DEVELOPED SENTENCE STRUCTURES 



♦Sources: 



Language arts for basic skills K-2 (Office of Instructional 
Services, 1978). " 

Comprehension in the content areas, strategies for bas i c 
skTMs^ (Office of Instructional Services, 1979). 

Corrective comprehension (addendum to above title). 
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How do all these factors come together in a unit plan? 

All of the factors mentioned in this chapter can come together in a unit 
plan for a "Children as Authors" project. 

The factors include: 

• choice of content 

• objective for writing 

• incorporation of library skills 

• integration of instruction 

• use of effective teaching strategies 

• identification of learner needs 

§ identification of appropriate strategies and resources. 

The following sample unit displays these factors through the total instruc- 
tional process. 
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SAMPLE UNIT 




Unit: Life cycle of butterflies 




Student objectives: 




(Science) To understand the concepts of and vocabulary relating 
to the life cycle of butterflies. 


(Lang, arts) To write a composition on the life cycle of a butterfly 
with clarity, accuracy, and completeness. 


(Library) To use a variety of sources to acquire information and 
to summarize retrieved information according to set 
purpose. 


Materials used: The life cycle of a monarch butterfly, by Julian May 
Study print or picture of butterfly 


Entry level: Little or limited knowledge 




Grade level: Primary 




Teachinq procedure 




Introducing the lesson 




I. Discuss concept of growth. 

• When you were very little, did you look 
and act the same way you do now? 

• What did you spend most of your time doing 
when you were a baby? What can you do now? 

• What can you do now that you could not do 
as a baby? 


Provide concept 
association to known 
experiences. 


2. Record responses on board or chart paper. 




3. Make the point, "Just like yourselves, other 
things grow and change. 11 


Generalize toward 
concept focus. 


Providing for content knowledge through resources 




I. Show a study print or other large picture of a 
butterfly, saying, "This particular insect also 
grows and changes 

• Can you tell me what it is? 

• Tell me more of the details that you see. 

• Is there any idea that comes to mind when 
you look at this picture? 


Retrievej assess 
students' LET through 
discussion of picture. 
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Butterflies (cont.) 



Teaching procedure 



2. Ask, once the insect has been identified, "What 
do you know about butterflies?" 

• Do you know how it's born? 

• Do you know what happens to it after it's 
born? 

• Do you know if it changes as it grows? 

3. Record all responses, List vocabulary used by 
students. 

4. Show and read from a nonfiction book that clearly 
describes the life cycle of a butterfly, such as 
The life cycle of a monarch butterfly , by J. May. 

5. Make new predictions, respond to intial predic- 
tions and vocabulary when appropriate. List new 
key words/vocabulary. 

6. Categorize and chart the life cycle concept 
through a web formation. Use appropriate 
vocabulary and focus on relationship among 
details. (See sample of web on p. C-14.) 

7. Guide student role playing of the butterflies' 
life cycle. 

• Identify stages to be portrayed - e.g., 
caterpillar, chrysalis, butterfly. 

• Have students orally describe the changes 
which occur within and between stages. 

• Guide use of appropriate vocabulary and body 
movements. 

• Compare and contrast with visualization 
found in pictures from books. 

Writing/bookmaking 

1. Review purpose and audience for assignment. 

Students are to write a composition providing 
information on the life cycle of the butterfly. 
Reference can be made to the monarch or any 
other butterfly. 

2. Show students how to locate other sources on 
this topic. 
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Assess students ' 
prior experience. 



Head aloud to provide 
content knowledge 
and build vocabulary. 



Provide a visual 
structure of details 
toward major concept. 



Provide for application^ 
validation of knowledge 
through visualization 
technique. 



Set purpose for writings 
integrate writing 
skills. 



Integrate library 
skills. 
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Butterflies (cont.) 


Teaching procedure I 


3. 


Provide individual help as needed: concepts, 
choice of words, organization, spelling, 
mechanics. 




4. 


Allow students to illustrate writing. 




5. 


Read composition aloud, or have students read 
their own, responding, reacting to their ideas. 


Trovide positive/ 
supportive feedback. 


6. 


Identify effective elements of a giving 
information composition, ideas, words used, 
individualized style, illustrations. 




8. 
9. 


Revise and edit as needed. 

Format composition and illustrations into book 
form, including parts of a book as appropriate. 

Complete bookmaking task. 


Review proof-reading 
techniques. 

Develop worthy value in 
student as authors. 
Inteavate Hbraru rIciIIr 


Follow-up activities 




1. 


Compare and contrast the monarch butterfly with 
other butterflies. 


Extend knowledge to 
othpv bu.ttpvF1.ipR 


2. 


Initiate small group or individual research on 
this topic. Research can expand into other 
aspects - characteristics, living habits, etc. 


Integrate research skills. 


3. 


Start a "living zoo" of specimens to directly 
observe and record butterfly growth and 
behavior patterns. Student? may also do this 
activity at home. 


Provide direct 
experience; integrate 
science observation 
skills. 


4. 


Look at fiction and relate it tc informational 
books on butterflies. 


Integrate literacy skills. 
Integrate library 
( fiction/non fiction) 
skills. 
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Butterflies (cont.) 
SAMPLE: Web of the Life Cycle of the Butterfly 
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Butterflies (cont.) 

ADDITIONAL RESOURCES 

Ctrle, Eric. The very hungry caterpillar . Collins, 1970. 

Engaging picture book of a hungry caterpillar who eats right through the 
pictures, and after leaving many holes, emerges as a beautiful butterfly on 
the last page. May be used as follow-up book to compare and contrast this 
imaginary caterpillar with actual caterpillar described in informational 
books. Useful for visualization, building content concepts. Gr. K-2. 

Conklin, Gladys. I like butterflies . Holiday House, 1960. 

A little boy discovers the colors and shapes of different butterflies 
and tells of how he "raised" one. Useful for developing content concepts. 



Dal linger, Jane. Swallowtail butterflies . Lerner, 1982. 

"Lerner Natural Science" series. Good" basic information on body parts, 
life cycle. First-rate color close-ups but specific types of swallowtail 
are not always labelled. Glossary, index appended. Useful for 
visualization and building experiences. Gr. 4-7. 

Darby, Gene. What is a butterfly . Benefic Press, 1958. 

Explains simply the more common species of butterflies, how they are 
different from moths, their metamorphosis, how they affect plants. Color 
illustrations. Useful for visualization and building experiences. Gr. 2-6. 

Goudey, Alice. Butterfly time . Scribner, 1964. 

Examples of 12 butterflies with full-page illustrations and an appendix 
listing plants in which they lay their eggs. Good for comparative work. 

Useful for visualization and developing content concepts. Gr. 2-6. 

Green, Ivah. The monarch butterfly . Encyclopedia Britannica Press, 1964. 

Smooth-flowing text on life cycle of butterfly with excellent, close-up, 
color photos. Useful for developing language and thinking skills. Gr. 3-6. 

Hogner, Dorothy Childs. Butterflies . Crowell, 1962. 

Introduction to study of butterflies with directions for rearing cater- 
pillars. Color illustrations. Useful for building hands-on experiences. 
Gr. 3-6. 

Hutchins, Ross E. The travels of monarch X . Rand McNally, 1966. 

A butterfly tagged in loronto, Canada, is recovered in Mexico 2,000 miles 
away. Describes tagging process, possible flight route. Color illustra- 
tions. Gr. 2-6. Useful for extending content concepts and building language. 

Overbeck, Cynthia. T he butterfly book . Lerner, 1978. 

Text and i 1 lustra! ions do a good job of showing the characteristics of 
10 familiar butterflies and their life cycles. Last page shows comparative 
sizes of these butterflies. Good for comparison and contrast. Useful for 
extending content concepts and building thinking skills. Gr. 2-6. 
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Butterflies (cont.) 



Oxford Scientific Films. The butterfly cycle , Oxford Scientific Films, 
1977. 

Focuses on life cycle of a white cabbage butterfly from egg through 
larva and pupa stages to adulthood. Excellent, large close-ups. Words are 
not easy but can be explained by teacher/librarian. Useful for building 
experiences^ visualization ^ and extending content concepts and thinking 
skills. Gr. K-6. 

Pluckrose, Henry. Butterflies and moths . Gloucester Press, 1980. 

Shows stages of growth; many different kinds of caterpillars, moths, 
butterflies are compared. Good color illustrations. Useful for extending 
content concepts and thinking skills. Gr. 2-6. 

Sabin, Louis. Amazing world of butterflies and moths . Troll, 1982. 

Factual text written in simple language. Attractive format. Good read- 
aloud. Useful as independent study resource for science. Useful for 
visualization and building content concepts. Gr. 1-3. 

Sterling, Dorothy. Caterpillars . Doubleday, 1961. 

Shows change of caterpillar into a butterfly or moth. Explains how to 
identify, collect, and keep caterpillars. Useful for extending content con- 
cepts. Gr. 3-6. 

Tarrant, Graham. Butterf 1 ies . Putnam, 1982. 

A brief introduction to the life cycle of a butterfly featuring pages 
with pop-up illustrations. Useful for visualization. 

Audiovisual resources 

"Common insects." (Study print). Singer. 

"Insects." (Study print). Cook. 

"Life cycle of a butterfly." (Film loop). McGraw-Hill. 
National Geographic . (Magazine). 
Ranger Rick . (Magazine). 
Scienceland . (Magazine) . 
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An outcome of this lesson is a book which provides a student author's interpr- 
tation of how he understands and expresses knowledge of the life cycle of the 
butterfly. The uniqueness of the author is reflected through his vivid use of 
language and graphic details. 

SAMPLE OF STUDENT BOOK BASED ON "BUTTERFLIES" UNIT 
By Brett K. Waipa, gr. 6, Kualapuu Elementary 




To 



GROUND 

/"Rom 



WWW 
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X"t_t£tti_S0_ jr\uch_ur>M .\\ bud H 4ii<i£»,dr>i. lost* JitaW. 
-2- 
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(Shows understand- 
ing for specific 
details) 




Then ,V ftptrxi o cocoon -fcr S-\5 \^ns w.W ch^PW fcoplt call 
iV a cocoon W iH f«o\ oar^t H cWvj^tS wV*K rvAfv^^oU 



-3- 




(i/ses descriptive^ 
vivid language) 



rrorr> 



4 fh/t.'iAw 
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(Addresses and 
develops theme) 




-.5*- 




TW 4 leoots ,Vs W* \o explore As r,eu> unMfiw* oc^ h«^i 

OOrTCdayj may 5<V V/v^, £/y„^ ° 
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The critical thing to remember is that any lesson plan 


requires shifting and adjusting to meet learner needs 


within a given classroom. 


There is a continual cycle of assessing needs, 


adjusting strategies and resources to meet these 


needs, and evaluating student behaviors and products 


to see whether these 


needs have been met. 


The cyclical process 


is best exemplified in the diagram 


below: * 




Goal s 


Evaluation 


V V Assessment 




DYNAMIC \ 




MEANINGFUL 




TEACHING! 1 


Delivery 






\ y Analysis 




Strategies 


*Source: Library/study skills instruction in Hawaii's schools 


(Office of Instructional Services, 1982). The entire document 


is organized around this process with examples provided 


throughout the publication. 



The following are specific examples from the butterflies unit of how 
strategies and resources can be appropriately matched to meet the needs of 
two different kinds of learners, labeled A and B. 
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EXAMPLE: LEARNER A 

LEARNER NEEDS: Has limited experience; lacks basic knowledge of 
concept of the life cycle of the monarch butterfly 

INSTRUCTIONAL OBJECTIVE: To build experiences and knowledge of the 
life cycle of the monarch butterfly 

INSTRUCTIONAL STRATEGY: Visualization 

Using pictures : focus on pictures before readino the text. 
Allow students to retrieve their personal experiences through 
visual stimuli. Build experiences by forming mental images. 
Sample questions to use: 

• What do you see here? 

t What's happening in this picture? 

t What do you know about the things in the picture? 

RESOURCES: 

1. Observation of a live butterfly specimen. 

2. Use of book, What is a butterfly , by Gene Darby. 



(Sample of an appropriate page) 



FROM EGG TO CATERPILLAR ^ -clear, simple headings 




limited concept 
on each page 



This sample was composed by School Library Services 
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EXAMPLE: LEARNER B 

LEARNER NEEDS: Has basic concept of life cycle of the monarch butterfly 
and related vocabulary; is also able to process and use 
this information appropriately* Needs to extend and apply 
this knowledge to new experience: • 

INSTRUCTIONAL OBJECTIVE: To extend and apply knowledge of life cycle of 

monarch butterfly to new experiences. 

INSTRUCTIONAL STRATEGY: Thinking 

Using webbing or visual structuring : have students organize and 
document their information into a meaningful structure* Focus on the 
relationship of details to main ideas* 

Language 

Vocabulary building : have students become familiar with new 
vocabulary to which they have been exposed in the text. 

RESOURCES: 

1. Use of book, Amazing world of butterflies and moths , by Louis 
Sabin. 



Detailed 
description 
requires 
analogous • 
thinking 



(Sample excerpt) * 



Addresses two types 

of insects simultaneously 



Butterfly and moth eggs are hard to see — they 



are about the size of the head of a pin. Butterflies 
and moths lay large numbers of eggs on twigs, leaves, or 



Includes 
more 
specific 
details 



on the ground. Soon, the eggs hatch. But it is not a 



winged insect that comes out of each egg. It is a very 



small caterpillar. 



^Vocabulary and sentence 
patterns are more complex 



2. 



*Source: Courtesy of Troll Associates, Mahwah, New Jersey, 
Amazing world of butterflies and moths by Louis Sabin. 
Copyright ©1982 by Troll Associates, 

Extend learning to related concepts or other content areas. 
Example: Comparison of the monarch with the white cabbage 
butterfly. 
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In summary, effective teaching is one that is learner-based. Teachers and 
librarians who are sensitive to student strengths and needs and who adapt their 
instruction accordingly will find that learning will happen in exciting and 
meaningful ways for the child. 



Writing Skills: 
Guidelines and Tips 



4/ 



Writing skills: 
guidelines and tips 



How do we establish the climate for writing? 

Often it is not the skills which hamper students' ability to write, but it is 
their overall insecurity with writing as a means of expression. The teacher's 
role in observing, diagnosing needs, and prescribing on-the-spot instruction, 
becomes the key element to effective teachinn and learning taking place. Some 
observable behaviors and possible problem indicators are: 



Behaviors Indicated problem 

• difficulty getting started lack of person? 1 ization, meaningfulness 

of writing task 

• lack of task orientation; lack of verbal facility and expression; 
short attention span lack of organizational structure and 

cohesion 



t frequent stopping for preoccupation with correctness in form- 

erasures handwriting, spelling, mechanics 

The teacher can help students overcome these problems through reassurance and 
support in the areas of language and thinking facility, and purposeful use of 
skills. Above all, it is the teacher who can make the student feel like an 
author with genuine ideas and expression, and a uniqueness worth sharing with 
others . 



The following sections provide meaningful suggestions on working with reluctant 
writers and with very young writers. 
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SUCCEEDING WITH RELUCTANT WRITERS * 

If you encounter students who, out of fear, underdeveloped motor 
skills, boredom, disbelief, stubbornness or weariness— will be unwilling or 
unable to write, these suggestions may help. 

1. CONCENTRATE FIRST ON BUILDING THE STUDENTS 1 SELF-IMAGE 

Give positive strokes to increase willingness to express feelings and 
ideas. 

2. SPEND MORE TIME ON PRE -WRITING ACTIVITIES 

Use various types of stimuli to motivate students' thinking, 
expressing and composing, e.g., objects, experiments, demonstrations, 
field trips, pictures, stories, films or direct experiences. Spend 
more time on motivation and sharing of ideas. 

3. BE FLEXIBLE 

Allow individuals to NOT write if interest or enthusiasm is low on a 
particular day. 

4. EASE INTO WRITING 

Don't give reluctant students the chance to build resistance by 
announcing writing ahead of time. 

5. ENCOURAGE NON-VERBAL EXPRESSIONS 

Provide experiences in art, music, rhythms and creative drama to help 
students "free" themselves and develop their expressive and imagina- 
tive powers, 

6. ENCOURAGE WORD PLAY 

Brainstorm lists of words for special topics; play with puns, alli- 
terations, idioms, and word games, 

7. ASSIGN SHORT PIECES 

Reluctant writers are more willing to write if the writing goes 
faster and the e are fewer mistakes to correct* 

8. TRY TOPICS THEY LIKE 

Use ideas that a»e interest-centered, related to the students' 
experiences and needs. 

9. LET THEM USE A "PEN" NAME 

Allow students to write under a pseudonym so they are much more 
willing to write and share freely. 

10. STOP REVISION AND EDITING 

Let students n write-wri te-write M until expression loosens up.** 

11. WRITE TOGETHER 

Let students brainstorm and assist each other in writing projects. 

12. MAKE ASSIGNMENTS CLEAR 

Be more specific: ^e 4 words from the list." 

13. TRY DICTATION 

Let students dictate to a partner who writes down the sentences OR 
use a tape recorder. After the story is taped, they can translate 
the oral into written words. 

♦Source: Kauai writing handbook (Kauai District, 1982), p. 35. 

Adapted from If you 1 re trying to teach kids how to write, you' ye gotta 
have this book! , by Marjorie Frank (Incentive Publications, 1979). 

**Editor's note: Refers to frequent free writing opportunities which help 
students to acquire comfortableness and ease with writing as a means of 
personal expression. 
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WORKING WITH VERY YOUNG WRITERS * 



Writing readiness is as important as reading readiness. Young wri- 
ters can learn to enjoy communicating, show off their language abilities 
and become excited about words. Encourage a free flow of expression to 
prepare boys and girls to write. Let them: 

1 - TOUCH, TASTE, LOOK AT, SMELL AND LISTEN TO things together. Feel the 
environment and become sensitive to it. Listen to the rain and feel its 
cold wetness; chase butterflies; smell french fries, feel those crispy 
hot sticks, then chew and taste them, and share impressions. 

2. TALK ABOUT feelings and ideas and discoveries. Provide experiences to 
taste a li hing mui seed or feel the tingle of suspense. Let students 
smell and hear the cafeteria as it prepares lunch. 

3. RECORD their responses or tape record their ideas and write them down 
as a composition . 

4 - R EAD! Read to students and encourage them to interpret by creative 

movement, providing sound effects, or clapping in rhythm. 

5. LISTEN TOGETHER . Listen for special words, rhymes or rhythms in 
songs, records and tapes. Sing with records, add a verse to a 
favorite song, or write lyrics to music. 

6. WRITE TOGETHER . Compose questions, sentences, riddles or rhymes 
orally as a group. Write down the compositions and read them back to 
prove to students that they can write. 

7. DICTATE. Parents, volunteers, senior citizens, or older students may 
be invited to record dictation. 

8. SHARE DICT ATED WRITING . Primary type, posters and banners show off 
the compositions and provide reading material for the class. 

9. WRITE IN PAIRS. Older students pair off with younger ones to compose 
a piece o. writing. Each person should provide ideas. 

10. MAKE IT SHORT . Emphasize short compositions like: 
sentences notes titles 

riddles captions definitions 

questions poems descriptions 

silly sayings rhymes directions 
letters word lists slogans 

*Source: Kauai writing handbook (Kauai District, 1982), p. 36. 

Adapted from If you're trying to teach kids how to write , you' ve gotta have 
this book! , by Marjorie hrank (Incentive Pubications, 1979); 
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What are the important phases to consider in the writing process? 

The writing process entails three major instructional phases: pre-writing, 
composing, and post-writing. A planned writing lesson usually involves the 
students in these three phases in order to achieve fully developed com- 
positions. The purposes and interactive roles of teacher and students are 
delineated as follows: 



Phases of writing * 

Pre-writing - the motivating, generating and expressive phase 
which occurs before writing takes place. 

t Teacher: Taps and expands students 1 experience. 
Assists students to: 

Generate and express ideas 
Clarify ideas 
Develop concepts 

t Student: Gathers ideas. 

Experiences a period of invention. 

Composing - the actual writing/drafting phase. 

t Teacher: Assists students as needed to: 

Develop organizational skills. 
Clarify thinking. 

t Student: Organizes expression for a specific purpose 
and audience. 

Post-writing - the sharing, appreciating, assessing, revising 
and editing phase. 

t Teacher: Develops the environment for peer audience 
response. 

Assesses students 1 strengths and weaknesses for 
re-dirett1on of instruction. 
Instructs for student revision. 
Assists student to develop self-editing skills. 

t Student: Accepts feedback from audience response. 

Clarifies communication for purpose and audience. 
Restructures thoughts and sentences. 
Edits for conventions. 



*Source: Writing resource handbook (Windward Oahu District, 1982), 
p. ix. 
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How is the authorship of each child retained throughout the writing process? 

The essence of authorship lies in an individual student's sharing of 
himself/herself — in feelings, personal expression, character, and uni- 
queness of style. The student needs to have some facility over the written 
mode of communication in order to transmit this knowledge. It remains the 
classroom teacher's responsibility to guide students in understanding that 
writing is a communication of self first, and the skills are merely means 
by which the expression occurs. This understanding and true pride of 
authorship evolves as the teacher provides emphasis on the uniqueness of 
each individual, and the gradual, but meaningful teaching of skills. 

Authorship develops throughout the writing process; however, its foun- 
dations occur in the pre-writing phase where students gain ownership 
through personal discovery of their ideas, feelings, and concepts. 

As students move into the composing process they bring toqether their 
writing skills and facility. 

Finally in the post-writing phase, students once again use their writing 
skills to further refine their composition, and reach the ultimate goal of 
sharing their pieces of art with other students. It is this final step in 
the writing process which gives relevance and purpose to authorship and 
more importantly, a feeling of pride and worth in being a contributor of 
self to others. 
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How can writing skills be integrated into the pre- writing 
and composing phases of the process? 



The teaching of writing skills may be integrated into various parts of the 
pre-writing and composing phases. They may be taught as separate lessons 
with meaningful linkages made back to the lessons at appropriate points. 
In order to facilitate meaningful skill instruction, they can also be 
taught as part of the composing process or as an "on the spot" teaching 
method. 

The crucial aspect of skill instruction is to retain its support focus, and 
not have i t inte rfere with the composing, creating, personalizing process 
of writing^ 

For many students this learning process of skill development is a lengthy, 
arduous stage. A classroom teacher, therefore, needs to establish a safe 
and encouraging environment while utilizing a variety of strategies to help 
students feel more confident and to develop competence in these writing 
skills. 

*" handwriting : If students are at the primary grade levels and have 
difficulty with fine motor coordination and letter formation, they can 
dictate their passages, or record them through tapes. Even peers who 
are more able can help with the printing of such passages or stories. 
Scribbling is another means of recording their expressions. For these 
students, perfection in letter formation may not be a realistic or 
necessary form of producing books. 

In grammar : While the teacher is dictating for youngsters, grammar 
instruction can be subtly addressed. By re-stating or re-reading a 
phrase or sentence, the student is given an opportunity to hear the 
"sense" of his/her writing. If awkwardness is a problem, the teacher 
can provide other ways of structuring the sentences without getting 
into specific rules of grammar. Such instru:tion helps students to 
clearly and accurately express their thoughts; therefore, it should be 
included in the composing process as often as possible. 

In the mechanics of usage : A simple model displayed in the room can 
provide adequate reminders in the teaching of skills such as punc- 
tuation, capitalization, and paragraphing. This is preferable to 
drills or separate work sheets on such technical skills. As students 
become familiar with the visual aspects of composing, they will be 
able to integrate these skills more naturally. 

In spelling : This is one of the major hurdles students need to over- 
come in the writing process. Struggling for correct spelling becomes 
a hindrance when students cannot proceed because they are unable to 
spell words they need in expressing themselves. 

The following aids provide ways to assist students with spelling while 
they are writing. 
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Aids for Spelling as Children Write * 

1. Suggest to children that they should seek the teacher's help . 
Whether circulating among the children or working on a group of 
children (e.g., in a reading group) while others are composing, the 
teacher might have pieces of scratch paper handy and merely write 
the word requested and hand it to the child. 

2. Have children raise their hands for spelling of words . 
The teacher writes each request on the board. 

3. Ask, at the end of the pre-writing activitity , (after having used 
a stimulus) and before the children begin to write, for words 
they think they will use, the spelling of which th e y are not sure . 
Such words are listed on the board. 

4. Write words on charts and place them around the room . Such words 
may be high frequency structure words (Dolch-type words), common 
words that they are currently using in their writing because of a 
social studies unit, a science unit, hobbies, common personal 
interests, etc. 

5. H ave children begin to keep their own word boxes (banks) of words 
that they use often, or have newly discovered, that are interesting 
and exciting to them . 



*Source: Materials prepared by Or. Betty Uehara, professor emeritus, 
College of Education, University of Hawaii. 
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6. Have children begin to keep their own lists of words in a notebook . 
The notebook may be divided alphabetically or into other categories 
(e.g., for the more advanced children: nouns, verbs, adjectives, 
adverbs, connectives; or name words, action words, words that 
describe, words that tell how, words that tell where, short words I 
use all the time, special words I like, etc.). Such divisions, 
alphabetical or otherwise, provide for ease in adding words and in 
referring to the notebook for spelling help. 

7. Suggest that the use of the dictionary is an option, if the child 
so chooses, but it should not be constantly suggested as the best 
help while composing . If forced to use the dictionary while com- 
posing, many children are apt to lose their train of thought or 
feel that using the dictionary is a burden; and they will revert to 
using words that they can spell. (However, encouraging children to 
use the dictionary for editing, after the composition has been 
completed, is an acceptable practice.) 

8. Have books and other printed materials in the room to also serve as 
spelling aids . For example, children are writing about whales, 

and if they knew that there are some books on whales in the room, 
they could consult such sources for the spelling of special words 
on the i, object matter. 

1 
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9» Finally, the most important, single message that a teacher 

should communicate to all children who are writing on their 

own (as opposed to dictating and partial copying) is : 

" When you are thinking of a word that you don't 
know how to spell, and you can't find help right 
away, write as much of the word as you know and 
continue with the rest of the story (or report^ 
letter, poem, etc.T We can work on the spelling 
later / 1 The teacher should remind children: 
"Use the best words that you can think of. Don't 
just use words you know how to spell 

Examples of how children might do this are: 

1. Knowing only the first letter of the word 
and writing it, followed by a blank space: 

I liked the p . (for "parade") 

2. Knowing the first letter and a few others in 
the word: 

I liked the praid. or I liked the pr d. 
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How can writing skills be integrated into the post- writing 
phase of the writing process? 



The post-writing phase allows maximum opportunity for students to clarify, 
re-think, and if necessary, re-create their initial written expressions. 
This phase consists of three separate steps: audience response, revision, 
and editing. 

Audience response 

The author himself /herself is the first audience to determine whether the 
intended thoughts and expressions are accurately transmitted on paper, 

A second source of feedback comes from peer groups, who represent the 
"real-life" audience and eventual readers of the book once it is placed in 
the library. 

Most important, but not the first audience, is the classroom teacher who 
guides and ensures the quality of writing. 

Ownership is the key to the post-writing process, for each student must 
feel that the revising and editing steps are part of his/her own growing 
efforts. Only then will the pride and joy of authorship be fully 
actual ized. 

Revision* 

The revision process calls for the application of student knowledge, 
skills, and abilit es related to the subject of the composition, knowing 
purpose for writing the particular composition, and developing command of 
the language through which the student expresses his/her thoughts. 

In dealing with revision, three questions may be posed:** 

1. Is the writer's major message evident and are there appropriate 
data to support the major point? 

2. Is the composition well organized? 

3. Does the writer use appropriate language and style to express 
his/her thoughts? 

Each of these areas will be discussed in more detail on the following 
pages. 



*The content for this section on revision comes from materials prepared by 
by Dr. Betty Uehara, professor emeritus, College of Education, University of 
Hawaii . 

**This is intended for expositions rather than narratives. Narratives would 
emphasize such elements as plot, characterization, setting, mood. 
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Revision 

1. Major message 

In the revision process, the first question that the writer might ask 
him/herself is: 

0 Am I getting my main point across to the reader? 

Related to the above question is: 

0 Do I give enough details to support my main message? 

2. Organization 

Questions which the writer might raise regarding organization include: 

0 Are the ideas and/or feelings presented in appropriate 
sequence? 

0 Does the composition have an effective beginning? 
0 Is there an appropriate ending? 

3. Language and style 

The quality of coherence is embodied in the language and style of the com- 
position. In checking these items, the following types of questions miqht 
be raised: * 

0 Are the ideas clearly stated? 

0 Do the ideas flow smoothly from one to the next? 

0 Are the ideas fully developed? 

0 Is the composition free from unnecessary words, phrases, or 
statements? 

0 Is the composition free from gaps between ideas? 

0 Does the use of language help the reader to see, hear, and/ or 
feel the intent of the writer? 

0 Does the use of language help to convey the ideas clearly? 
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Suggestions on revision 

This section provides a few examples and reminders 
for teachers when helping students during revision. 

1. When the teacher or the student begins to read the composition 
aloud and there is a lack of organization or coherence in what is 
be^ng read, the teacher can stop and say, e.g., 

"I'm not sure what you mean by that. I think you need to say 
scmethi)ig before this sentence." 

or 

"You're talking about here> and in the next sentence, you've 

changed the subject to . What is the connection between the 

two?" (NOTE: It is true that many young writers assume that the 
reader knows what is being discussedj thus gaps ocatcr.) 

or 

"What is another way to say this?" (in a case of a usage issue, 
such as the use of Hawaiian pidgin) 

or 

"What about the use of this verb here?" (in a case of a 
grammatical error) 

2. Instruction in the skills necessary to good sentence construction 
and to clarity, unity, and effective organization of a composition 
is best given as the need arises . 

3. Good writing is a process of growth , just as good taste is a pro- 
cess of growth. The teacher 1 s job is to get students to want to 
grow in their literary tastes, and it is necessary for him/her to 
furnish experiences which will allow for that growth. 
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4. Students need many opportunities to tell and to write in their own 
way , for they are building connections while they practice and 
rehearse their own way of relating to and symbolizing the world. 
Instead of pushing students into complex sentence forms, allow them 
to fully explore the simple, effective ones in their present style. 



Editing* 

The editing or final aspect of the post-writing phase involves proofreading 
for mechanics such as spelling, punctuation, capitalization, and 
handwriting. This work is necessary to ready the students 1 products for 
public viewing and reading. 

At the very early stages of writing, especially when students are first 
attempting to write without any help, picking on and editing for such 
mechanics as spelling, punctuation, and capitalization should be done to a 
very minimal degree, if done at all. 

Even beyond the first stages of writing, it is important to remember that 
skill mastery is a gradual developmental process. In editing, therefore, 
students should not be expected to perfect all skills at once but should 
focus on one or two skills that are most pertinent to the writing objec- 
tives at any given time. 

As students become more comfortable with the mechanics of writing and as 
they are excited about expressing their ideas in writing, more comprehen- 
sive editing and proofreading should become a part of tneir writing pro- 
cess. 



Editing and proofreading consist of the following: 

1. general sentence sense 

2. punctuation: periods at ends of sentences, question marks 
at ends of questions (for students who are moving faster: 
punctuation for contractions, quotations, commas for series of 
things, and exclamation points) 

3. capitalization: of first word of sentences, proper names, and 
special terms such as Mr,, Mrs. 

4. spelling as a continuous process 

Each of these skills will be discussed in more detail on the following 
pages . 



*The content for this section on editing comes from materials prepared 

by Dr. Betty Uehara, professor emeritus, College of Education, University of 
Hawaii . 
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Editing 

1. Sentence sense 

The student or teacher may read aloud the composition. 

If a sentence, as read, does not "make sense," decide together how to 
c ange it. The student or teacher then writes in the change. 

As students read their compositions aloud, they may make the necessary 
revisions aloud, so that the sentences sound right. If they do, the 
teacher tells them that what has been "read" is not exactly what is 
written. The correction is then made by the teacher or the student. 

Students should be praised for their compositions and reminded to always 
re-read their own stories to check if anything needs to be changed. 



2. Punctuation 

Use the same procedures as for working on sentence sense, but focus on the 
punctuation marks that are needed or not needed. The following are a few 
examples: 

0 for the lack of a period at the end of a sentence, "You made a 
short stop here when you read it, so let *s put a period here. " 

0 for the laok of a question mark, "You're asking a question 
here. That means we should put a question mark at the end of 
that sentence* " 

0 for an exclamation point, "Wow! You were so excited when you 
said that. We can put a special mark to show how excited 
you were!" 

0 for quotation marks, "Someone is talking here. Where 
did he start to talk? Let's put a quotation mark where he 
started to talk and where he ended his talking*" 

0 for commas when listing a series of things, "Let's put 
commas between all of these different things, so that we 
know they're not all one thing." 



Re-re^d the entire story, praising the student for making the story easier 
to read. Suggest that he/she might check the story for punctuation marks 
whenever he/she writes. 
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ting 

3. Capitalization 

Use the same procedures as for sentence sense and punctuation, but focus on 
capita s at sentence beginnings, for proper names, and for special terms 
commonly used, such as Mr. and Mrs. 



4.. Spelling 

Whether the teacher does correct the student's misspelled words depends 
upon the stage that the student is in and on his/her own perceptions and 
wishes. The following are some guidelines that one might use to make the 
best decisions: 

Oc casions when the spelling should be corrected and how the correction 
might be made : " 

a. If the student asks the teacher to check a word in a story, 

e.g., he/she points at or d and asks, "Is this the way to 

write parade?" 

The teacher should praise the student for his/her efforts in 
attempting to write the word. Then the teaches should ask 
whether the student would like to re-write the word 
himself/herself or whether the teacher should do it for 
him/her. If the latter, use the pencil, crayon, or pen the 
student is using to write the word correctly for him/her. 

b. After the compositions are completed, the teacher might ask the 
students, "Are there any words that I can help you with?" 

The teacher circulates and corrects only those words that 
the students individually indicate, using the procedures 
described in la, above. 

c. If the compositions are to be displayed for others to read, the 
teacher should meet with the students to explain why such com- 
positions should be edited. 

On such occasions, even the misspelled words for which stu- 
dents do not request help should be corrected in the manner 
suggested in la, above, before displaying them. However if 
there are numerous corrections to be made in spelling, and 
erasing or writing above the word will make the composition 
unattractive, the teacher might make the correction above 
each misspelled word and have the student recopy the story 
before displaying it. 
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Editing 



2. Occasions when misspelled words should not be corrected by the teacher : 

a* When the composition, at any stage of writing, is for the 
student's own satisfaction to be enjoyed privately, spelling 
need not be corrected, unless the child asks for help. 

b. When students are at the initial stages of writing, no spelling 
corrections should be made, unless such corrections fall within 
occasions as described under la and lb. This applies to writ- 
ten products to be displayed or not displayed. The same holds 
true for students who are still "not comfortable" with the 
mechanics of handwriting and spelling. 

Observable signs for such students are: (a) writing is 
laborious and slow; (b) numerous errors are made; (c) 
handwriting is poor; (d) much erasing is evident. 

The reasons are two-fold: (1) Since such students are still 
struggling with the mechanics of writing, and writing is not 
yet smooth and natural, to erase and/or recopy numerous 
misspelled words will be utterly discouraging to them. (2) If 
the teacher erases or crosses out the misspelled words and 
writes the correctly spelled forms for the student, he/she may 
no longer feel that the composition is his/hers. 
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Samples of a student product 

The following samples illustrate student outcomes of the lesson "Life Cycle of 
the Butterfly 

Sample A presents the student's first attempt to compose and integrate his con- 
tent knowledge and writing skills. The follow-up post-writing phase includes an 
assessment of the first draft to determine the student's strengths and 
weaknesses, and a brief description of instructional directions and "^propriate 
strategies. 

Sample B presents the final draft and its readiness for the final steps of 
formating. 



Sample A: First Draft (composing phase) 




Appropriate 

capitalization 

skills 




Varied 

sentence^ 

pattern 




yoifis its chojusAs on d 

^—Mis in forma tibn 




^ -Appropriate punctuation skills 
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Assessment of first draft (post-writing phase) 



• Audience Response 
Strength Areas ; 

Student writes with fluency and ease. He/she has experiences with and 
understands the basic concepts of the life cycle of the butterfly. Use 
of vocabulary is appropriate and product includes varied sentence pat- 
terns. Capitalization and punctuation skills are applied appropriately. 

Areas to be worked on : 

Student has misinformation on specific details, e.g., "after a few 
months or years it spins a cocoon. 11 

More descriptive and specific details may be included. Student has 
readiness for use of specialized vocabulary such as "chrysalis." 

• Revising 

Review resource materials which provide specific details. Focus on 
author's use of specialized vocabulary. Guide student toward an aware- 
ness of the organizational structures of the resources, and the author's 
use and style of language. Using his/her first draft as a base, have 
student explore how new information and skills can be incorporated. 

• Editing 

Introduce paragraph form and address specific spelling needs. Review 
cursive writing models and their application. 
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Sample B: Final Draft 



Includes specific 
descriptive details* 



Uses specialized* 
vocabulary 



About Buffer/ lies 

pJa/rvtcL. Zlffoirn. Jfcha. Qfffl 
Akin. ayma&> ~thsL <xdJtpdkiri 

eokhs itn, OWYh jfejJTL, O^kfl OU jj&JU 

jifrt jlL ysriAi jX JU± naoAs^ tcr comt 
cruJb. BuL Jb^pnsu aI noody 1b- 





jam. ■•"■■p 
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Assessment of final draft 



Areas of improvement 

Increased amount of accurate information : 

Student uses details descriptive of the caterpillar itself, the 
shedding process, the chrysalis stage, and the final emerging of 
the butterfly. The misconception of time in the original draft 
has been corrected and expanded upon with new information. 

Use of specialized vocabulary : 

Student uses concept terms such as "chrysalis," "button of silk," 
and "sheds." These terms have been naturally incorporated into 
the author's style of writing. 

Extent of revision 

Incorporation of new ideas into the personal expression and style 
is foremost in this author's learning process. Attending to the 
mechanics of writing simultaneous to the revising of ideas is a 
skill he has not fully mastered. Finer work with these skills 
can occur in later aspects of the bookmaking processing. 

Allowing children to first focus on ideas and feelings and 
gradually developing skills in the mechanics of writing as they 
are ready will contribute to the individuality of style and 
expression which are the desired outcomes of any "Children as 
Authors" project. 
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Simmary points on writing * 

As one works with students in developing their abilities to compose, 
some major guidelines to keep in mind include: 

1. Students must have something to say and they must know the 
subject matter well, no matter what forms they use or the type 
of feelings or thoughts they express. 

2. Students must have a sense of audience. They must have a 
purpose for writing. 

3. The essence of writing is the revelation of the writer 
himself/herself in the expression of feelings and thoughts. The 
writer's own personality should shine through his/her works. 

4. The joy of creation is the prime goal. If the teacher accepts 
students' work as their attempts to compose independently, the 
opportunities to help them grow will be limitless. 



♦Source: Materials prepared by Dr. Betty Uehara, professor emeritus, 
College of Education, University of Hawaii. 
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Summary points on writing * 

As one works with students in developing their abilities to compose, 
some major guidelines to keep in mind include: 

1. Students must have something to say and they must know the 
subject matter well, no matter what forms they use or the type 
of feelings or thoughts they express, 

2. Students must have a sense of audience . They must have a 
purpose for writing. 

3. The essence of writing is the revelation of the writer 
himself /herself in the expression of feelings and thoughts. The 
writer's own personality should shine through his/her works. 

4. The joy of creation is the prime goal. If the teacher accepts 
students' work as their attempts to compose independently, the 
opportunities to help them grow will be limitless. 



*Source: Materials prepared by Dr. Betty Uehara, professor emeritus, 
College of Education, University of Hawaii. 
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Library and bookmaking skills: 
sample lessons and aids 



How can library skills be incorporated into this project? 

Library skills may be incorporated at various points in a "Children as 
Authors" project. 

The following diagram points this out: * 

Areas of emphases Examples of incorporation 

into project 



Teacher and librarian can 
read aloud, booktalk, share 
various resources that can 
provide information in 
areas needed or can serve 
as writing models. 

Librarian can teach such 
skills as knowing parts of 
a book or contents cf a 
card catalog when students 
are ready to apply this 
knowledge in making their 
own books. 

Teacher and/or librarian can 
teach writing skills so stu- 
dents can apply knowledge 
gained in creating their own 
books. Both may assist with 
research skills if 
appropriate. 



*Source: Library/study skills instruction in Hawaii's schools (Office 
of Instructional Services, 1982) for more information on library 
skills objectives (pp. 33-60) and on sample lessons (pp. 112-200). 
For specific help with research skills, refer to Integrating library 
skills into content areas: sample units and lesson-planning forms 
(Office of Instructional Services, 1979), pp. A-l to A-49. 



Two sample lessons — "Creating parts of a book" and "Creating catalog cards" 
—appear on the following pages. Both show how skills in retrieval of 
information can be incorporated into a "Children as Authors" project. 

c These lessons were created by Kay Nagaishi 
librarian at Kami 1 oiki Elementary in 
collaboration with DOE School Library Services. 



in library skills 

APPRECIATION OF 
RESOURCES 



RETRIEVAL OF 
INFORMATION 



USE OF INFORMATION 
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Lesson: Creating parts of a book 

Student objectives: To produce a book of writings incorporating 

appropriate parts of a book. 

Materials used: Handouts on parts of a book (see sample attached) 

Textbooks (a set that students are using in class 

and can bring with them) 

Grade levels: Primary, upper 



Teaching procedures 


Purpose 


In 


the library: 




1. 


Point out that the textbooks students use every- 
day in class are organized in a certain way and 
for special reasons. 


Provide concept association 
to known experience. 


2. 


Thumb through a copy of their text and point 
to parts of the book you wish to cover. (The 
list below is only suggested. Cover as many 
terms as you feel your students will need to 
know and use.) 




3. 


As you point to various parts of the book, have 
students find the same sections in their own 
copies. Ask them: 

A. What is the name of this book part? 

B. What kind of information does it provide? 
How does it help you as a reader to have 
this section? 


Provide visualization of 
concept. 

Guide thinking/processing 
of information and use of 
appropriate language. 
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Parts of a book (cont.) 



Teaching procedures 



Purpose 



EXAMPLES 



8. 



# Cover (provides soft or hard protective 
covering for book and enables you to identify 
it by title and author without having to open 
the book). 

# Spine (enables you to identify a book by 
author and title without having to take the 
book off a shelf). 

# Title page (gives you the author, title, 
illustrator, publisher, and date of 

publ ication). 

# Copyright paae (tell you when the book was 
published and who owns rights to the book), 

# Table of contents (gives you titles of the 
chapters and the page on which each chapter 
begins). 

# Index (gives you all the subjects covered 
in the book in alphabetical order along with 
their page numbers). 

Write their responses on the board or on chart 
paper. 

Ask students: "Do you think your text is the 
only kind of book with these different parts?" 

Have students validate their responses by finding 
the same book parts in a library trade book. 
(You may wish to pre-select books so that they 
will have the book parts covered OR you may have 
students go to a specified area of the nonfiction 
stacks and find their own books. If you do the 
latter, set a time limit - 3 to 5 minutes?) 

Once students have their books 9 ask them: 
"Without even opening your books, what are two 
book parts that you can see that all books 
have?" (Answers: cover, spine.) 

Distribute handouts for each book part covered. 
Go quickly over them. 



Provide visual reinforce- 
ment. 

Transfer learning to another 
situation. 

Validate gained knowledge 
through hands-on 
examination. 

(Real life application.) 



Validate gained knowledge 
through hands-on 
examination. 
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Parts of a book (cont.) 



Teaching procedures" 



9. Ask students to: 

A, Find the different book parts in the book 
each has chosen, 

B. Slip handouts into the book at the correct 
spot (e.g., slip handout on the index 
into the index section of the book). 

10. Teacher and librarian circulate among students 
to give feedback as they work. 

11. Once everyone is done, ask: "What did you learn 
about parts of a book today?" (I.e., "Can you 
find them in more than one kind of a book?" 

"In what ways do they help books become more 
useful to readers?") 

12. Before they leave, have students remove their 
handouts to take back to class. The trade books 
can either be shelved by the students themselves 
or by library monitors if students are not plan- 
ning to borrow them. 

In the classroom : 

13. Pick up where library lesson left off and ask: 
"Each of you is writing your own book. Will you 
need to include some of the book parts you 
learned about in the library?" 

14. Decide cn book parts to include. As a class, or 
in smaller work groups, have students use the 
handouts provided by thr, librarian to start work 
on the book parts they have chosen for their own 
books. 



Purpose 



Provide positive/supportive 
feedback* 

Guide thinking toward 
generalizations based on 
hands-on examination. 



Integrate library skills 
into writing project in a 
meaningful way. 



Provide for application of 
library skill as an 
integral part of writing 
project . 



IMPORTANT: The teacher and librarian may wish to 
team on this and have students resume this activity 
in the library. The librarian may have ideas for 
additional activities focusing on specific parts 
of the book to help students as they create their 
own sections. 
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Spine and Cover 



Tit1( 



Author 



Call number , 

("J" stands for 
Juvenile Fiction. 
G" is the first 
letter of the 



author's last name.) 




Title 




Author 
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Title Page 
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Table of Contents 



TABLE OF CONTENTS ^- 



Chapter 1: 




Space travel 


5 


Chapter 2: 




Rockets 


7 


Chapter 3: 




Life in space 


10 


Chapter 4: 




Astronauts 


12 
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Index 



r 



I NDEXf 



Appea ranee, 1^ 

Cobra, 8 

Eating habits, 4 
Eggs, 7 
Habitats 

Land, 2 

Sea, 3 
Rattlesnake, 9 
Snakebi te, 6 
Venom, 5 



-Head ing 



"Subjects, page numbers 




1+5 *)cur+urn[ 
tfrwr own 




Oh** 
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Lesson: Creating catalog cards 




Student objectives: 



To know the purposes of and to create author and title 
catalog cards for students' own books . 



Materials used: 



Grade levels: 



Handouts on author and title cards (see sample attached) 
Giant catalog card set - may be commercial ly made 

(e.g., Highsmith set) or librarian made (on oak tagboard 

sheets) 

Primary, upper 



Teaching procedures 



Purpose 



1. Announce to students: "Now that your books are 
almost finished, we are ready to think seriously 
about how other students are going to be able to 
find them in the library." 

2. Brainstorm with students: "How can we make sure 
that people will be able to find your book?" 
"What kind of help can we give them?" 

3. Record all responses on the board or on chart 
paper* If no one mentions the card catalog, 
ask: "How do you find other books when you come 
to the library?" 

4. Once the card catalog has been identified as a 
source for locating all materials. in the library, 
ask: "What could you look under to find a 
particular book?" ("If you didn't know the 
author what could you look under?" or "If you 
didn't know the title , what could you look 
under?") 

5- Ask: "Without looking at a catalog card, what 
kind of information do you think should be 
included on the author card?" 

6. Validate responses by going over an example of 
an author card together. Use a giant catalog 
card. 



Set the climate for a 
problem-solving situation, 



Retrieve students' LET 
through discussion. 



Validate knowledge using 
sample. 

Provide visual reinforce- 
ment. 
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Catalog sards (cont.) 



Teaching procedure s 



Purpose 



7. 



Ask: "In what way would a title card be 
different?" 



Guide thinking/processing 
of information. 



8. 



Also validate by going over an example of a 
title card together (same as #6). 



Validate knowledge using 
sample. 

Provide visual reinforce- 
ment. 



Distribute worksheet handouts on author and 
title cards. Have students use the samples as 
models and create cards for their own books.* 



Provide for application of 
library skills as an 
integral part of writing 
project. 



10. 



Teacher and librarian circulate to provide 
feedback and guidance as students work. 



Provide positive/supportive 
feedback. 



11. Collect worksheets and inform students these 
will be typed and placed in the c*rd catalog as 
soon as the books are ready with their book 
pockets and borrower's cards. 



** IMPORTANT: This lesson is intended as only 
one of several that a librarian may wish to do 
on the card catalog. For example, following 
this lesson the next step might be to focus on 
the purpose and content of subject cards. Or 
students might be taught catalog filing rules 
by practicing with cards they have made. 
They might also be asked to find books other 
than their own using the card catalog. 



*0nce students have done their worksheet cards correctly, they may print 
or type their own catalog cards in the classroom. In this lesson, only 
the most basic information is asked for - you may wish to include a 
surmiary and subject tracings on the cards if you feel your students are 
ready for these. 
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Author Card 



call 
numbe r 
title- 



i 1 1 ust rator , 

place of 
publ i cat ion 

copy r i ght 
year 



jillus+rafed fry AIbsi lighten » 



-author 




.publ isher 




place of 
pub I icat ion 

copyri ght 
yea r 



• 



author 



pub I isher 
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Title Card 




i 1 1 us t ra- 
tor 

place of 
pub! t ca- 
tion 

copyright 
year 



call 
number 

author 



1 1 lustra- 
tor 

place of 
publ i ca- ^ 
t i on 

copyri ght--- 
year 



y Beverly Qcary j 

>llttsrhrigj fry Alan Tiegreen 



^ W9I • 




WiUiam fiovrotf j Co. f 



V "TiTi-fc fl^^D &v ij W r ©tow 




-title 



.publ isher 



-title 



• oubl isher 
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Are there art skills and concepts that students can be taught in planning 
their books? 



There are various art-related concepts and skills that can 
be naturally integrated into this project. 

The following section on "Planning your book," which was 
prepared by the DOE Technical Assistance Center, identifies 
some of the key areas teachers and librarians may wish to 
emphasize in the bookmaking process. 
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yai >W blhrnk about what y^ur 
-book k Jofua/ly j&'ry fife 



think about -/hej fo/few/'nj *he.$-hai$ 
and fibwrutn -far- heJp, 

ft«p,»W by. TECHNICAL A&lfTAMCB CENTER 
flept- <?P ZAixcJ-pn ' &*k> dr Hawaii 

RS 83.5402 
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u wat <m m> turn 





and MJANGULAR 
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2. WHAT KIND OF ART MATERIALS 

WILL YOU USE 
TO ILLUSTRATE YOUR BOOK? 
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3. WW CAN YOU MAKB YOUK /UV$TRAT!6N$ 

«r V ^ I ~T~ I f\ I r '~> ; 
AO! I ! Vj ; f 

' i i i i | i | | , j i i i i i i 1 1 1 1 i i i i i i i i i \ N 

Crftf V0U ^ hxAwfcs> aA turptz, ckccmhws ? 

/fe ex#*pk> It you w*W" 4zs 
cjrztfe* & lib; Jhi$^-* 

$lZ>*m -far -lb, YAoMfhainc, A yA -W^ -frunf^ 

&Ytjur\ {or -the -fcee/kpS; fep*j & eX»rrj& -for #iir) efe., 

YOU CAM CREATE TEXWfiE ON FAPER 

n Ak By CUTTING' 
By MAIQNG> HOLMS / ~ 

Ah* ffa fd't 

paper b*l/i«^ 

you Iravc, tAc>\r 
tfwwtq 4t*u*h -tht< hoi**. 






fy ATTACHING THINGS 
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tf paper, /f ^ dare, by pl+ary <v cx4-&ut shaft. 

urvlar 4/ sf>«* & pxfor and c/iA^ -H\t- c^trf 

-file- cd°f> <>f "A^ cut&ut. * 

1. Ute Y&hoo& 'yenrel cr 4/ 

(pll'/Dti ad-toft, oxk^ V&UJ 

z,. f w» a iked- cmzsnzk. 

Vfrtbon 4es arfreut thefts 

H. Your e*J&>&4 tlnofc will 
\%, ra\<t4 above, -iiyj of 

peer's tytfucz,. )(xj 
^^SS -fife, s/v^ nV9Te/ 
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i CAN YOU CREATE /%7T£m IN YOURMNOI&? 

% S/GL, f ^Oi) m Ortek ^af&m<> by* 
***** • Uyny 4u smll picture, or 
Jmm'iim many -timet -k> f&ifi iour 

uyd wumj * p**f< -fa * -bovbr. . . 
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5 CAN YOU SELECT SPECIAL COLORS 

TO ADD TO W HOOD OF YOUR STORY? 

®S§1§ cam l^p <^4wrruc4 ds/aor *W 
forttae; Wy^-W^M dart # <j^, K^/ny Jay. 
Think thud he>* you -fal en a b/^i amy My. 

^ ^ fads ^ -/W^ rn y^^r 

wAm colors Hkjt Iwm, cm(& t m? 

COOL (Aov\ /ife,: wmz 



■fo.fwadaop 4b& tffvd you want $Mir*$ 
>i** W -b&r^r cuM rmy qive, far bast 

-for Aj book em endvmn. ^ 



CM w use ym&M ieas for your artwork? 
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yem book mwNz -m ux& at? 
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! " - - 000 




0 O o 



ike, -PUMm & : 

• a rmfi d raft of iour bak. H~ hdp^ 

w'rfh your hock ht&rp you aite^pt 
Jhe, 'find fvodwEfC 

W$mS -U-fhf Sflte $/'^ anl <fn p£j 
and include -/Ac/ &mej number of pc*4e% 
-tie/ adu<^ bik. 

* -fh& poixt d~ which youv -boof^ btcjiv\% 4o 

Kc^lly sh*po'. -fite- ckSf^yi find 

foyoui of yfiur p&jcl hzte,. 
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VBHSN am' LftfOUT 

ifttolveb. . • <?/<*£/nc*i/ ~ti*J -fact <W ) llte-katiaflfc) e*n 



rfk&t 'A* tit-ties -lap, bdk»v\ ttwf <^ 
of -ties Y^j. 4hcxv &<cef>4ton$. 
<fer ^y***j)h if *o p*^> ,e > 4t> hut; e^vLj 4, 
<jWvA; awUvCf of hjpo ay & %wUl> 
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Wr'iHa* or -privity w hx*i t 



etc.) fvrfe ^ Sfrksfc; urvf. 



Accompanied 6y sfn^-w 
and featy typ^ 



colors of 4& endptfptrs 
-bookcover. 



s. lb venial m?:p color, *f $ kwdrr*4& -pipoem&ut 

4& iH^YA-Hav\s or IllUSTRATlONS : 

-tc a&r&YvM ivr//i -fe Yty fwvk> choices*- 
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mm 



yoo 

I. Correct 4w -fkt draff of mu^Crift^ 

You (Xcb reed/ 

■h plac& -the, -fex-f in 4b& hemd bak. 
fat 4Mb... MD& OtolCsS 

I, fiwd i/shfc ptoeS -fe And -Men/ prirf/* 

B»Vd -kjcfW -Ao oW, W$ af-fe 

duwmy ^ <^e> -fit/ ^ 
houses |>^^J 
(?)&?tepAr*; ^£ur ies^s |><^S but de-^ot b'vfcl , 

-/fie^V -^toCc&L -h "bird. 
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If ^xssssr^. art tvr^pfs aid s&7fe reinforced and extended? 

T>2ts are rjnarc-s opportunities to incorporate further instruction in art 
V^z^pzJt, V-s process cf taring students plan their beaks. 

Trs Tasscr fceTo* is a~ example cf »£at can be dene if students need rein- 
fzrcsnsrt i-» Lrdersta-dirg p^r^ipTes cf color henzenj, and the use of sha- 
pes zrt textures. 



* THs Tessr~ was provided by 
Jarre bigs, art resource teacher, 
Krrrslulu Gistict. 



lavcrr rsf^f p^Tir Cfflijjf 

ii-dri :.-;2-rtus5: Tr develop a sense cf color rarncny 

To develop a-Harersss cf snapa, texture, arJ background 
to itraie a tissue paper colla-e 

*£t2-*2*s us*l: Knits drawing paper 

ffsse^ted color tissue paper cut to approximately 6" x 9" 

STua 

Seaspapers to protect toe serving surface 
Felt per! cr India Iri and pen (optional ) 



'Tfra^y, upper elementary 





Purpose 


I-*^£,rf-; t v a Tessrr 




I- Ira-a i w e frT?r*f-g f^craati:: - : as st-faris 
ss'srt t^3ir s^facts frr t^eir cell ages a-rd 
start tr wit*: tissue paper. 


Bavelc? awareness; 
introduce art concepts, 
skills. 


2. Tiss^a ££je% varied fr h-je ari vales, f s 
t*T- eti trarsl^rentp Trerefcre, 
err-ra^e t** jz-r^stsrs te tear pieces cf 
£tss*2 cape tr fc^ild tte shapes. T>e 
r*a^Ta^pf-g if tiss-es «rfll create vale:* 
r^ar-as ar3 *riU e-^arrss t*e s^c-es *ith 
er-iif-g textures. 




th'- sJ^srt s^r^Tf fca Ta^ga, nit*. 
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If necessary, how can art concepts and skills be reinforced and extended? 

There are numerous opportunities to incorporate further instruction in art 
throughout the process of having students plan their books. 

The lesson below is an example of what can be done if students need rein- 
forcement in understanding principles of color harmony, and the use of sha- 
pes and textures. 



m This lesson was provided by 
Jane Higa, art resource teacher, 
Honolulu Distict. 



Lesson: tissue paper collage 

Student objectives: To develop a sense of color harmony 



Materials used: 



To develop awareness of shape, texture v and background 
to make a tissue paper collage 

White drawing paper 

Assorted color tissue paper cut to approximately 6" x 9" 
Glue 

Newspapers to protect the working surface 
Felt pen or India Ink and pen (optional) 



Grade levels: Primary, upper elementary 



Teachinq procedures 


Purpose 


Introducing the lesson 




1. Share the following information as students 
select their subjects for their collages and 
start to work with tissue paper. 


Develop awareness; 
introduce art concepts, 
skills. 


a. Tissue paper, varied in hue and value, is 
very thin and translucent. Therefore, 
encourage the youngsters to tear pieces of 
tissue paper to build up the shapes. The 
overlapping of tissues will create value 
changes and will enhance the shapes with 
exciting textures. 




b. The main subject should be large, with 
contrasting colors for the background. 
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Tissue paper collage (cont.) 



"Teaching proceduref 



Purpose 



Developing knowledge through problem-solving 

2. Have students decide on the main Idea and think 
of colors to emphasize the main subject. 

a. The background may be contrasting to 
emphasize the subject. Example: an orange 
car may have a yellow, blue or green back- 
ground. 

b. Sometimes, 1t is fun to use neighboring 
colors for the background to express mood. 
Example: green tree, gray sky, green grass, 

3. Have students tear tissue Into small pieces or 
strips and apply drops of glue before placing 
them on the paper. 

Sometimes another medium may be used to enhance 
the shapes. Perhaps pen lines may delineate 
the shape clearly from a background that may 
not have enough contrast. 

Evaluation 

4. Evaluate student products for the following: 

a. Were students able to achieve a sense of 
color harmony? 

b. Were students aware of shape, texture, and 
background and were they able to clearly 
define them? 



Utilize problem-solving 
techniques to apply 
concepts . 



Apply art skills, concepts 
1n a product* 



Assess students' grasp of 
art concepts, skills 
through evaluation of 
completed products. 
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What are some bookbinding techniques to consider? 

If you have never made books with your students, the following reference 
titles may prove helpful: 

Boy Scouts of America. Bookbinding . 
Boy Scouts of America, 1969. 

Purdy, Susan. Books for .y ou to make. 
Lippincott, 1973: 

Weiss, Harvey. Mow to make your own 
books . Crowe 1 1 , 1974. 

Check with other teachers in your school -several of them will probably 
have done similar projcts with their students in the past. 

In addition, several sample bookbinding aids appear on the following pages 
They include instructions on: 

• easy-to-make books 

• yarn bound books 

• stitch bound books 

• Japanese binding technique for books 

• Shu-in-cho (accordion books) 

• Japanese slit and fold book 



*9 



00 %cMtk( ^i&£iP' 

L rJi . / »/ " J 
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6£" 




5' 




6*' 


44' 


5' 



\htv*>p <0ehi sheet" Amkvi 4S*ek <uxnO. 




4* Cyvxp F in c**fer <wi 
insert rf" twfar-Ac /mty $f*£ 




5m Cx*## py&£,c**fc 
ftp £ yanr back, 

Prepared by : 

Technic*) Assistance Centtr 
Multimedia Services ft ranch 
Office of Instructional Services 
Dept. of Education 
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Of 




A jfrtxoh'oU liinji'fi* Me&aA hccau<&> -pvper 
jt?J fa 4& pay^ fc&tiiy 4cce%ibb and 4b& 
CriWaVi ^hfJ of %>) book rviakeJ* rf~e4W -k> handles. 



u 



• bw^hiy\di'r\a &r ^utmu\ -paper -hyc, 

• yam, m&y d'auia 1 vfkfej ^lt^> 

• hafld 'punch or aw( f 4ci*6or$, 




'MfMiij 




lMe> c&fuydkA cm\bcavA, dn'pb&rd, 
(or ti/tq-hrA-kan Wj -for far ca&y$. » 
Cut %- a»cx$ y tl&JUi; 
WeAburv ^"\AAo<j x M high. 




ft 



1% 



RS 83-5400 
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(Yarn-bound) 



$» M out a> Ion* <fb-if> of kM'tnJina ar 

gumwJ paper 

UP, em s/wr -table. 

cover md lay it^n 4he^ -hzpej. tb 4& ^?me> 




tyt HvM ov&r -ho ends of 4io -Up&. 
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(Yarn-bound) 



donc> only witfi Jrarif 
cover — -Hiv back ce/<e/~ 




h My M dtJunbk -fabric /* Wttabkfor4& ca^en . 
Cut k pi*® 4 -fabric pi±&> duutt b& <rf- 
least Z" fanjer -than 4& Cofar &\ all edefS. 
&>r txampk,.- jf your coxtor k fx K of Y wr 
-fabric If' * ft*. 




2m $pY&4/ C4^&r- 




Lk& a bwh -k> yrt&A ijlue* over 
£##ir& wfa*> d~fk& cover. 



A 

J 
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(Yarn-bound) 



3. 



4. 



5, 



lay 4& picte* -fahricj 
w pur M?b - 4m?ti'(-ari~ 



tldte 4w War, £LUSp 4t% Wwti, 

-h leaves a \" mvah oa 
all 4- fcfcj. 





4H4 -\um -the/ a>ver OMer, 
^m^i-Oit -4he> wririld&e and air bubbles. 



4& rijAt 
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(Yarn-bound) 



6. 



-rfe, cAapf, if -the/ cover cafefully fi>U 







jL f>ie<*s £~ -kbrh-y&A CAT) alcyO u$gj 

CM$4ruc4idn -paper er czkfa^ . 



p)ejc& MeA$Ufe> 8'b * lO*. 

% &\b>Cs -piete-i iz> 4le> \v\$ide> 

Up-fato eazh CcaIw, (if you ax£j 

-/fe hinp &\ 4p ms'idej of -the 

fr&fit caw uvr^i artihtr <ftr'tp 
tit bcMiftAinq or pxptru -hipe,). 
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(Yarn-bound) 



-fa, -ferit cover k> hime4. 4& and 
ftfoifoj Writes rf-m* Ox/eft fawt> bet*\ c&ortd 
WrUy a wtffarial d ^&Xf choice. 



Itffyd&xf paper ov\-fy& l ?klV B_ 
of front cover, ike, Sheet 
of pyw thatdd bo cc^icmi/- 
on cover. 
Marjc. -the hok> -priittbYis. 




Z. \Nah ^ - mvy-virr y punch & 

i^Awl^per-fcr/fk> 4he> -ffetifc arte*. 
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(Yarn-bound) 






"pA hhoM k& able, -h -thread i y#w 
wrowjh -then If yjw -fte> of 4& y^rh 

Z„ 'farcM -ffo ^\yy) oh indicated bf Jt'^mm. 



[ 




u 



I 



3* ^UAl < ^£P< 'Pull ~tb yarn -hfit, -h<j aj but, 

and ■7Yiafc& oj b&w. ~PAVl 
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-for 6ovcv% 

m plATEfrlAL -far c&tenvya clni^om^ 
cat c£*tAhd&cA c/r/cjf^. 

a &W$H -for tyr&dtwj jfcjo 

Khujitf foe. aj <!fhsv^ fifyio -t&tilfA. 



nsw-54ot 
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(Stitch binding) 



^OUr 4?ft) 4^ Q>VeY 

berth <W w\MU, 

-WS&sXtJ tf* x //* 




lOUy 



("fit/ -ft&Wc fleo^ ^m^o cj^unsO 
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(Stitch binding) 



-fabric; -fort- fjj^ 4<k> <f -f&brio bh&M j 




9* (iwj * -At wife fa^ *fWy 



flatter Ki«u4cv-. 
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X\ 
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(Stitch binding) 



$-ft/p £ b&kckrfh fir -hfo 4wMj 
- PULL $IV& UP hvi*tj\\ tfiv 4/ <fvwdU$ 




o<p v skip 4 b*4Ai/h tr bxlfrsdm -kfo, 

-vW& your u>w oa 4b tfftp vJrft 
■the emMe> w 4& fyv. 
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(Stitch binding) 



ACTION ~1W0i 






A -py/Hwy skvycw, m 4& tkf'j*\ ^ ca*zfn&fu>H of 

py* fg>i&4 n h*tf -b fJ4 */ book k/4 ee*ir$. 

t*-mv f*y& will 4iiclr*4 Wthr /hjvoups c^Uc4 
V6WWe$, vptttoz, will awtf of x &x//* 

ffiggfag S ~h ± per- book. 

of paper, fabric, & M^I. 
£?ufrdok> -fabric* about wide, 

x 4& htqkt of pvr b«k 

4* indicate (J ^.J 
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(Stitch binding) 




Sg WrA m, W/, icepick or okvc dtowy lYfifomxfi 

(double; tfbrwb) W 4hv -p^j ?/ j^t sh*stz> a^j 
drip of- \?tokcyU -hxjt&vf. 
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-beuM p**?*> imfa. 





4pp/y 4/ ty/wow, y&tim d fab-fa &&4o 

-rflAW -/fez <^&T. 

4ho wvr \w#> - 




Prepared by: 

Technical Assistance Center 
Multimedia Services Branch 
Office of Instructional Services 
Oeot of Cducai ion 
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JAPANESE BOOK -MAKING 


Items needed: 

ruler 
pencil 

awl or ice pick 
needle , tapestry 
thread 




paper for pages 
paper for covers 


STEPS TO FOLLOW 


1. 


Fold paper to desired size. Each page is a double sheet. 


2. 


Fold cover paper to desired size. 


3. 


Mark one of the pages for sewing holes, using a ruler and 
pencil. The holes may be from 1 to 2 inches apart and from 
i to 1 inch from the spine edge, depending on the size of 
the book. 


4. 


Arrange the pages and the covers so that the folded edges 
are all together. The cut side will be the spine edge. 


5. 


Straighten the sheets and fasten with clothespins. Make 
sure the marked sheet is on top so pencil marks can be seen. 


6. 


Using the awl or ice pick, poke holes through the entire 
stack of papers. 


7. 


After the holes are made, insert the top marked sheet into 
the body so that the cover sheets are on the top and bottom 
of the stack. 


8. 


Get thread and thread it through the needle. Make the- 
thread 3 times the length of the sewing edge (spine). 


9. 


Sew the pages together, using the holes you have made. 
See the next page for sewing directions. 
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SEWING DIRECTIONS FOR JAPANESE BOOKS 

1. Starting from the back side of the book, poke through the first 
hole. Leave about 2 inches of thread when you pull the thread 
through to the front side of the book. 

2. Pull thread over the top edge of the book and insert the needle 
into the first hole again from the back side of the book. Pull 
thread taut. 

3. Pull thread over thp spine edge and insert the needle into the 
first hole again fro.:< the back side of the book. Pull thread 
taut. 

4. Poke through the second hole, this time frcm the front side to the 
back side. Pull thread taut. 

5. Pull thread over the spine edge and insert the needle into the 
second hole, from the front side of the book. Pull thread taut. 

6. Poke through the third hole, this time from the back side to the 
front side. 

7. Pull thread over the spine edge and insert the needle into the 
third hole again from the back side to the front side. Pull 
thread taut. 

8. Repeat the same steps (4 to 7) for the remaining holes. 

9. When you get to the last hole, pull thread over the spine edge and 
back into the last hole. Then pull thread over the bottom edge of 
the book and back again into the last hole. Pull thread taut. 

You will notice that you have gone through each hole but there are 
sections without any thread. You are now going to cover those 
sections. 

10. Insert the needle into the second-to-the-last hole and cover the 
section without any thread. Go in and out of the holes, covering 
the sections that do not have any thread. You will end up at the 
first hole. 

11. Tie the thread with the 2-inch section of thread you had left at 
the beginning. 

12. Cut off the ends. You may tuck the ends into the first hole if 
you wish but that is not necessary. 



Source: Directions prepared by Kay Nagaishi, librarian, 
Kamiloiki Elementary 
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SHU-IN-CHO (Accordian Book) 



MATERIALS: 



2 pieces cardboard, each 3i" x 6" 

2 pieces cover paper, each 4i" x 7" (includes 4" margin on all sides) 
9 or more pages, each 7" x 6" 



DIRECTIONS: 



COVER (make 2) 

1. Lay 1 cardboard piece on 1 cover paper. 

2. Bend cover paper edges over cardboard to cover cardboard. 

3. Cut notches in corners as illustrated by dotted lines in figure A. 



A. 



B. 



4. Glue edges of cover paper over cardboard piece. See figure A. 

5. Repeat procedure for other cover. 



INNER PAGES 



1. Fold each sheet into half, making each a 3i" x 6" double sheet. 

2. Bring the edge of 3 folded sheet to center fold line of the 
second sheet. Glue together. 

3. Turn sheets oyer. Bring edge of third sheet to center fold line 
of the second sheet. Glue together. 

4. Continue with the rest of the sheets, turning over the finished 
portion each time you glue the next folded sheet. See figure C. 



C. 



Tip: It might be helpful to see the accordian feature if you stand 
the finished portion up. 

PUTTING THE BOOK TOGETHER 

1. Glue the first half (page 1) to the inner surface of a cover. 

2. Glue the last half to the inner surface of the other cover. 



Source: Prepared by Kay Nagaishi, librarian, Kamiloiki Elementary 
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Prepared by: 

Technical Assistance Center 
Multimedia Services Branch 
Office of Instructional Services 
Dept. of Education 
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7. qxH-tiosAeer 



' XT 



iftf- look Hhv-frHi 




g t tfiU'tfle. sheet 





-fife *ywfinju4htek! 
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Sharing of projects: 
a potpourri of ideas 



What are some ways to have students share their books? 

There are numerous ways to have students share their books. This is a 
critical step in the project because it helps to build self-esteem in young 
authors and helps them to value the authoring process. 

The ideas below only begin to suggest the possibilities: 

• have book:, added to the school library collection and have author 
and title cards placed in the card catalog— a prominent display of 
"new student books" will also generate excitement. 

(Kami loiki Elementary, Liliuokalani Elementary) 

• have s' .dent authors read aloud to other classes in the library— 
especially older students doing this with younger ones. 
(Kamiloiki Elementary) 

• have students wrap and present their books as gifts to their fami- 
lies at Christmas, on Mother's Day, etc, 

(Lincoln Elementary, Kanoelani Elementary) 

• have an "author's tea" and invite parents and administrators to meet 
the young authors and hear them share their works. 

(Nanaikapono Elementary, Nimitz Elementary) 

• have a school -wide sharing with "author stations" in the library and 
schedule classes to enjoy the readings— organize this in a round 
robin fashion so that students can move in an organized manner and 
can get to hear several authors. 

(Aina Haina Elementary) 

• have an "inter-library loan" system between schools where librarians 
from two or more schools can exchange student books—have students 
write "letters to the authors. " 

(Kamehameha III Elementary, Lincoln Elementary) 

• have a "book fair" and exhibit all student books in the library or 
cafetorium— publicize the event so that parents as well as students 
from other schools may be invited to the fair. 

(Maunawili Elementary) 

• have students produce sing-along or read-along tapes to go with 
their books. 

(Kipapa Elementary) 

• have students participate in a book writing contest in conjunction 
with Children's Book Week. 

(Keaukaha Elementary) 

• have books displayed in a public library. 
(Kualapuu Elementary) 
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In whatever way the sharing occurs, the key is giving young authors th 

Sfecial experience of watching a live audience respond to their works. 

This "application to real life' 1 is the type of integration that helps 
cr eats lifelong 1 earners 1 
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Sample units from summer workshop 



__Unit 


Grade 
level; 




Writing 
ob iectives 


Writinq modes 


Librsry skills 




Life cycle of 
butterflies 
(pp. C13-C23) 


K-3 


Life science 


Inform 


Expository 
paragraphs 


Appreciation of 

resources 
Retrieval and use 

in format inn 


Informational books 
Study prints 


Expressing feelings 
(pp. G3-G8) 


K-3 


Guidance 
Literature 


Expressing 
feelings 


Poetry 






P fV> ^ ru hnnl/o 
rwiiy uuuko 


Riddlea 
(pp. G*-G14) 


K-3 


Literature 
Language systems 


Entertain 


Riddles 






Riddle books 


Computers in our 
lives (pp. G15-G23) 


K-3 


Computer literacy 


Promote ideas 


Brief essasy 






Magazines 

Records 

Videtitflnftn 

Informational books 
Newsapapera 


Tidepoole and coral 
reefa (pp. G24-G2B) 


4-6 


Marine science 


Inform 


Short reporta 






SnapimAnn 
Film loops 

Informational books 


Superheroes and tall 
tales (pp. G33-G39) 


4-6 


Literature 


Entertain 


Short atoriea 






Folklore 
Comic books 


Developing self- 
concept (pp. G40-G46) 


4-6 


Guidance 
Literature 


Expreaa 
feelinga 


Expository 
paragraphs 






Fiction 


Nuclear energy 
(pp. G47-G52) 


4-6 


Social studies 


Promote ideas 


Brief essays 


> 


r 


Informational books 

Newspapers 

Biographies 



9 
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CHECK YOURSELF LIST 

These are the kinds of questions you might ask when you develop your 
units* All the items may not be appropriate for your particular units 
but the list indicates those areas which are most important in curriculum 
development. 



ARE THE UNIT'S OBJECTIVES — 

• clearly related to content concepts and generalizations to be 
learned? 

t related to state goals and objectives? 

• appropriate for intended learners? 

IS THE UNIT'S CONTENT - 

• consistent with its stated behavioral objectives and 
generalizations? 

t written at an appropriate difficulty level for intended learners? 

• logically and progressively organized? 

ARE THE UNIT'S ACTIVITIES - 

• consistent with its objectives and content? 

t varied and interesting so that students would be motivated to 
learn? 

• those that can be used in various modes- of instruction? 

• those that enable the teacher to provide frequent corrective 
feedback? 

• those that provide frequent teacher verbal reinforcement? 

• those that provide opportunities for peer interaction? 

DO THE UNIT'S PROCEDURES FOR ASSESSING STUDENT LEARNING — 

• clearly relate to its content and activities? 

• clearly explain student performance requirements? 

• include on-going teacher observation and analysis throughout the 
unit? 

ARE MATERIALS TO BE USED WITH THE UNIT— 

• easily obtainable? 

• appropriate to the students' needs and level of difficulty? 
t those that students find interesting or appealing? 
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Student objectives: 

(Guidance) To understand and be able to describe how emotions 

influence behavior. 



(Language arts) To express personal feelings through poetic form. 

(Library skills) To participate in reading, listening, and creative 

activities related to library resources 

Materials used: H ow I feel , by June Behrens 

I 'm mad at you , by William Cole 

Grade levels: Primary, upper 



Teaching procedures 


Purpose 


Introducing the lesson 




1. Focus on illustrations from How I feel, by 
J. Behrens. 

• What's happening in this picture? 

• What feelings do you see on the boy's and 
girl 's faces? 

• What specific details tell you of this? 


Provide visualization of 
concept. 


2. Personalize the feelings by having children 
share their experiences. 

• Did this ever happen to you? 

• Tell me about it. What happened? How did you 
feel? (Encourage use of figurative language, 
e.g., "angry as a river roaring down the 
mountainside. 11 ) 


Provide concept association 
to known experiences. 


3. Repeat the picture discussion reflecting various 
other feelings: 




• anger • hatred • happiness 

• love • worry • fear 

• pride • loneliness 
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Feelings/cont. 



Teaching procedures" 



Providing for content knowledge through resources 
(Poetry reading as models) 

1. Say, "Let's look at how one can share their 
feelings through poetry. This was written by an 
eight-year-old child." 

Listen to the poem, identify the feeling and ways 
in which the author expressed them—words used, 
experiences shared, 

2. Read poem on "Anger 11 frort,, I'm m ad at you, by 
W. Cole. 

Have children choral read poem, focusing on 
expression of the author's feelings. 

3. Discuss author's choice of words and phrases 
which contribute to his feelings: 

"like there was hot water inside of me" 
"steaming with anger" 

Identify use of analogies to bring meaning— hot 
water, colors. 

4. Present another feeling (e.g., happiness) using 
other resources. Discuss situations where this 
feeling is reflected. Read other poetry 
selections that express this feeling. Discuss 
author's choice of words and phrases which 
contribute to this feeling 

(Poetry writing stimulus) 

5. Have students listen to a list of approximately 
20 "feeling associated" words. After dictating 
each word have them select another word which 
comes to mind (e.g., hurt - painful). 

6. Students are to read through their list of 
"feeling associated" words and select three 
words which are most appealing to them. 



Purpose 



Read aloud to provide 
language form, patterns, 
and content knowledge. 



Allow for student involve- 
ment through oral skills. 

Clarify language-vocabulary 
figurative language. 



Guide thinking, processing 
of information. 



Develop interest, awareness, 
relevance. 
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Feelings/cont. 



Teaching procedure 



7. Demonstrate using these three words as a base, 
and expanding the ideas into a three-line poem. 
Allow students flexibility in using the word in 
any part of the sentence/phrase. 

If students have difficulty provide questions 
as guides: 

• What images come to mind as you look at 
these words? 

• What feeling comes through as you look at 
these words? 

W riting/bookmaking 

1. Review purpose and audience for assignment: 

Students are to compose a poem which reflects 
an expression of feeling and thought. 

2. Have students rearrange the words in another 
order. Allow for further experimentation with 
the poem. Guide students to delete, expand, 
substitute or slot as necessary to compose their 
poems. 

3. Reading through three trials, have each student 
select the poem he/she feels good about and which 
he/she feels best expresses his/her feelings. 

4. Show students how to locate other sources on 
this topic. 

5. Provide individual help as needed: concepts, 
choice of expressive words, organization, spell- 
ing, mechanics. 

6. Allow students to illustrate their poems. 

7. Read aloud, or have students read their own, 
responding, reacting to their works. 

8. Identify effective elements of an expressing 
feelings composition, ideas, words used, 
individualized style, illustrations. 

9. Revise and edit as needed. 



Purpose 



Provide guided practice on 
the creation process. 



Provide visualization 
techniques. 



Set purpose for writing. 



Allow for exploration, 
experimentation through 
application. 



Develop worth, value in 
student as authors. 



Integrate library skills, 



Integrate writing skills 
as appropriate. 



Provide positive/supportive 
feedback. Utilize proof- 
reading techniques. 
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Feelings/cont. 



Teaching procedure 



purpose 



10. Format composition and illustrations into bock 
form, including parts of book as appropriate* 



Develop worth, value in 
students as authors. 
Integrate library skills. 



11. Complete bookmaking task. 



Follow-up activities 

1. Integrate activities suggested in Foundation 
program: career education and guidance (DOE 
guiae) into other guidance-related lessons. 

2. Have students share other compositions on express- 
ing feelings with each other and invite them to 
re-create these feelings in poetic form. 

3. Encourage students to find other poems that 
express a range of feelings. Start a bulletin 
board display of these poems; have them orally 
share these. 

4. Encourage students to use poetry as a way to 
express feelings in their writing of journals. 

5. Integrate art and music expression into this 
unit. 



Additional comments on this unit: 

* For students with limited poetry exposure, much experimentation is 
encouraged. 

• For students who have poetry writing skills, emphasis of lesson should 
address content knowledge through resources. 
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ADDITIONAL RESOURCES Fee! ings/cont. 

Books to motivate discussion on feelings 

Allington, Richard. Feelings . Raintree, 1980. 

Presents situations arousing such common feelings as anger, embarrassment, 
pride, surprise. Will help motivate discussion on expressing feelings. Useful 
in linking with personal experiences^ in language development. Gr. K-3. 

Henkes, Kevin. All alone . Greenwillow, 1981. 

A picture book that presents a positive view of being alone. Provides for 

reflective thought and discussion on al oneness vs. loneliness. Language and 

pictures evoke soft, gentle images. Feeling comes through environment rather 

than through facial or bodily expressions. Useful in Unking with personal 
experiences, in extending concepts. Gr. K-3. 

Hopkins, Lee Bennett. Me! A book of poems . Seabury Press, 1970. 

Collection of 18 poems about happiness, sadness, loneliness, friendship 
reflected through physical attributes and personal relationships. Variety of 
poets afford a nice range of styles. Good for reading aloud. Engaging 
illustrations. Useful in building language. Gr. 1-5. 

Iwasaki, Chihiro. Staying home alone on a rainy day . McGraw-Hill, 1968. 

While her mother goes shopping on a rainy day, a little girl stays home alone 
for the first time. An evocative mood piece with watercolor illustrations that 
capture the subdued, pensive mood of the little girl. Lends to discussion of 
feelings and how colors as well as words can capture emotions. Useful for 
visualization, for evoking feelirigs. Gr. K-3. 

Kraus, Robert. Leo, the late bloomer . Windmill Books, 1971. 

Leo, a young tiger, finally blooms under the anxious eyes of his parents. 

Useful in linking with personal experiences. 

Shimin, Symeon. A special birthday . McGraw-Hill, 1976. 

A wordless picture book that invites viewer to see, feel, and even hear the 
special wonder of the birthday girl enjoying the ribbon maze her father has 
created for her day. Invites discussion about what the little girl is feeling. 
Illustrations are warm, expressive. Useful for visualization, for evokina 
feelings. Gr. K-2. 

Simon, Norma. How do I feel? Albert Whitman, 1970. 

A picture book that explores familiar situations and feelings about them. 
Invites discussion on expressing' such feelings as anger, frustration, pride, 
confidence. Useful in linking with personal experiences. Gr. K-3. 

Simon, Norma. I know what I like . Albert Whitman, 1971. 

A picture book of things "I like" and "I don't like" that can motivate stu- 
dents to discuss their own preferences in terms of concrete details. Useful in 
developing concepts. Gr. K-2. 

Books to extend a love of poetry 

Ciardi, John. Fast and slow . Houghton Mifflin, 1975. 

Humorous and nonsense verse, on topics ranging from whales and fleas to apes 
and flowers. Good for read-al.dud choices. Useful in developing language, in 
building tmagery. Gr. 3-6. 
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Feel ings/cont . 

Cole, William. Oh, such foolishness! Lippincott, 1978. 

Poems to tickle the tunny bone with whimsical illustrations by Tomie DsPaola 
to match. Delightful way to introduce humor and to invite imaginative writing. 

Useful in developing language, in building imagery. Gr. 3-6. 

DeRegniers, Beatice. Something special . Harcourt, Brace, 1958. 

Poems that encourage divergent thinking through verses that invite the 
exploration of colors, sounds, smells, textures.' Slack -and -white illustrations 

n . 1Ce X" ptUre thiS Sp6Cia1 WOr1d f0r cni1dren - UsefUl in developing language, 
vn building imagery. Gr. K-4. 

Greenfield, Eloise. Honey , I love: A nd other love poems . Crowell, 1978. 

Sixteen love poems straight from the hjart of a snail child. Good for 
motivating discussion on appreciating details of everyday life. Expressive 
illustrations capture mood of poems. Useful in developing understanding of a 
theme, in building imagery. Gr. 2-6. 

Holman, Felice. At the top of my yoi ca. Scribner, 1970. 

Eighteen poems dealing with childFood, its triumphs, wonders, fears. 
Selected poems are good for choral reading and for pantomiming. Concepts rele- 
vant for both lower and upper grades. Unful in linking with personal experienc- 
es, in developing imagery. Gr. 2-6. 

Hopkins, Lee Bennett. By myself . Crowell, 1980. 

Selection of poems reflecting a child's view of school, family relations, 
nature, being alone, and self. Brings ou 4 : the quiet, solitary times that are a 
part of growing up. Useful in linking wih personal experiences. Gr. 2-6. 

Lewis, Richard. Miracles . Simon and Schuster, 1966. 

Collection of over 2G0 poems written by English-speaking children around the 
world. Ideal for teacher sharing of appropriate poems to encourage students to 
also share their fantasies and feelings "in the brief moment of a poem." Useful 
in developing language. Gr. 5-12, tchr. 

Moore, Lillian. I feel the same way . Atheneum, 1969. 

City experiences that a child can relate to are captured in deceptively 
simple free verse. Reflective illustrations complement the poems. Useful in 
linking with personal experiences. Gr. 2-5. 

O'Neill, Mary. Words, words, words . Doubleday, 1966. 

A collection of poetry about how words began, the origin of alphabets, the 
parts of speech we use. Accomplished by .lock print illustrations. For bettor 
readers who can appreciace the use of extended metaphors in poetry. Useful for 
building imagery. Gr. 5-7. 

Simon, Mina and Howard. If you were an eel, how would you feel? Follett, 1963. 

Oversize picture book that captures in simple, descriptive poetry, what it 
might be like to be an eel, a bear, a bat, a cat, etc. The "if I were,,." for- 
mat lends itself to inviting children to create their own imaginative verses. 

Useful in linking with personal experiences, in developing language. Gr. 1-4. 
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Unit: Riddles/Entertaining 




Student objectives: 

(Language arts) To understand and appreciate the riddle and its 
use of language. 

To create/write a riddle to entertain others, 

(Library skills) To participate in reading, listening, and creative 

activities related to library resources* 

Materials used: A mad wet hen and other riddles , by Joseph low 
5 men under 1 umbrella , by Joseph Low 
Beginning-to-read riddles and jokes , by Alice Gil breath 

Grade level: Primary 



Teaching Procedure 



Purpose 



Introducing the lesson 

1. Read/share a riddle with class: 

EXAMPLE: Why do you feed your pig all day long? 
Hava children guess at answers. Discuss various 
answers and specifically why they chose them. 
Answer: So he can make a hog of hinself. 
Observe reactions of students and their responses 
to the "play" of language. Discuss author's use 
of language and meaning. 

• What is the key word in the answer? 

a What meaning does it have? Does it have 
more than one meaning? 

• What images come to your mind? 
*• Explain how you got your answer 



Develop interest, awareness, 
and relevance. 



Utilize think-aloud 
techniques 



*For more information on think-aloud techniques, refer to Corrective comprehension , 
addendum to Comprehension in the conten 4 . areas, strategies for basic skills (Office 
of Instructional Services, 1979), pp. A33, A34. 
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Riddles/cont . 



Teaching ProcedureT 



2«. Share another riddle. 

EXAMPLE: Why is a moody man like a tea kettle? 
Have children role play the elements in order to 
help them visualize. 

• What similarities do you see, what 
differences? 

Guide children to see the analogies presented in 
this riddle. 

Answer: Just when he's whistling away, suddenly 
he'll boil over. 

Repeat role play to show relationship. Show 
pictures from book to help children relate to 
role playing. Refocus on key words which help 
them to appreciate riddle. 

3* Present other riddles, discuss meanings and 
analogous thinking involved. Use visualization 
techniques, role playing, drawing, making mental 
images to assist 1n the comprehension of riddles. 
Refocus on key words and use of language. 

Providing for content knowledge through resources 

1. Ask, "Where else can you find riddles like these? 11 
Guide children to name several resources: books, 
magazines (identify parts), newspapers, reading 
basal s. Show where these may be located in the 
library. 

2. Have children share riddles, identifying sources. 
Allow children to walk through process of helping 
others to appreciate riddle. Each child should 
also bring in a riddle he/she does not know how 
to answer, and let the other children teach 
him/her how to comprehend and enjoy it. 



Purpose 



Utilize think aloud 
techniques. 



Guide visualization, 
thinking/processing of 
information, and language 
learning. 



Provide library skills and 
resources for gaining 
additional knowledge, 
concepts. 

Develop worth in and value 
in individual sharing. 

Guide the thinking/process- 
ing of information through 
teaching others. 
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Riddles/cont. 



Teaching Procedures 



Purpose 



3. Provide a variety of models for students to 
explore riddle-making 



Record riddle (question and answer) onto 
chalkboard. Eliminate specific words. Have 
students "slot" in words which make sense of 
the riddle. Discuss the intent of the riddle 
and its "play on language." 

e.g., What color is ? (YELL ow) 
What is noisy? (YELL ow) 

Have students dictate the riddle question, 
circling key words. Discuss meaning of key 
words and their function in the riddle. Allow 
students to answer individually* identifying 
how they retrieved the answer. 
Given dictated riddles, eliminate selected 
words. Have students "slot" in words which 
make sense. Compare and contrast words offered 
by class. Focus on appropriateness to riddle's 
intent. 

Provide only answers to a dictated riddle. 
Have students write a possible question to 
match the answer. Discuss questions (answers) 
and their relevance to riddle. 



Writing/Bookmaking 

1. Review purpose and audience for assignment: 

Students are to create/write a riddle to 
entertain others. 

2. Encourage riddle writing through different 
structuring techniques. 

• Provide only a picture and invite creating 
riddles to match it. 

• Give the punch lines and ask for the questions, 

• Invite substitution of new words and ideas 
within selected riddle. 

3. Provide individual help as needed: concepts, 
choice of words, organization, spe ling, 
mechanics. 



Provide guided practice, in 
reading, analyzing, writ- 
ing. 

Utilize cloze procedure 
techniques. 



Set purpose for writing. 



Integrate writing skills as 
appropriate; utilize proof- 
reading techniques. 



^| *For more information on cloze procedure techniques, refer to Language arts strate- 
w gies for basic skills, K-2 (Office of Instructional Services, IS/6), pp. 71-73. 
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Riddies/cont. 


Teaching Tu^edures 


Purpose 


* 


Allow students to illustrate : Addles. 




5. 


fca*' aloud, or have students recc their own, 


r f UV lUc pub 1 U 1 Vc/ b up pur Live 




r cb|/i rtfactiny tu tficir i uec i . 


1 ccUUaLK . 


u • 


THont*i-*\/ o€ € opt" l wo ol omonf c rirlrllo ? r% •« 
lucii 1 1 t jr ci I 1 1 vc cl cillcil t b Ul i luu i<j . £*» > 






ideas, words used, individualized style, 






illusi'/'itions . 


i 


7. 


Revise ar<i edit as needed. 




8. 


Format compos. tion and illustrations into book 


Develop worth, value in 




form, including parts of book as appropriate. 


student as author. 






Integrate library skills. 


9. 


Complete bookmakin§ task. 




Follow-up activities 




1. 


Introduce other forms of riddles. 






A. Rhymes 






Puzzles 






Conundrums, or trick questions 






B. Discuss differences in language used, think- 






ing processes required. 






C. Create riddles in the different forms. 




2. 


Share riddles from other countries. 






A. Discuss visualization required, background 






knowledge of country, its uniqueness in 






terms bf style and culture. 






B. Discuss what words or ideas make it 






understandable. 





3. Do an oral sharing of student-composed riddles 
with other classes. 



Additional comments on this unit: 

Lesson requires high demand of thinking skills. Partial writing is 
effective for reluctant writers. 
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Riddles/cont. 

ADDITIONAL RESOURCES 

NOTE: All titles in this section are useful in developing language and 
in expanding experiences in word play. 

Bernstein, Joanne E. Fiddle with a riddle . Dutton, 1979, 

Simple guide on how to write your own riddles with many clear examples 
(e.g., how to use double meanings, famous names, metaphors, etc.). 
Excellent teacher resource . Can also be used by upper grade students who 
have been exposed to riddle writing. Gr. 4-6, tchr. 

Bishop, Ann. Hey, riddle riddle ! Albert Whitman, 1968. 

Mini -clusters of poems by topics and types with illustrations and punch 

lines given in small type on the bottom. Requires middle grade language 

facility to grasp fully. Gr. 3-6. 

r ,shop, Ann. Merry-go-riddle . Albert Whitman, 1973. 

Over 100 riddles that deal with circus-related topics. As with other 
Bishop collections, answers are in small print on page bottom. Requires 
middle grade language facility for full comprehension. Gr. 3-6. 

Bishop, Ann. Riddle raddle, fiddle f addle . Albert Whitman, 1966. 

Like other Bishop collections, this one is clustered by topics and types 
with large illustrations and answers on bottom in small print. Requires 
middle grade language facility for full comprehension. Gr. 3-6. 

Bishop, Ann. Riddle red riddle book . Albert Whitman, 1969. 

Like other Bishop collections, poems are grouped loosely by topic and 
type. Requires middle grade language facility for full comprehension 
because of allusions to famous people, word play. Gr. 3-6. 

Cerf, Bennett. Book of animal riddles . Random House, 1964. 

A delightful beginner's riddle book with expressive, cartoon illustra- 
tions and large print questions on one page and punch lines on the next. 
Focus on animals helps children who may not have a broad language- 
experience base. Gr. K-3. 

Emrich, Duncan. The nonsense book of riddles, rhymes, tongue twisters, 
puzzles and jokesTrom American folklore^ Four Winds Press, 1970. 

Folklonst's collections of nonsense rhymes from America and Europe. 
Many of them are in rhyme format. Includes a history of nonsense; 
bibliography. Well -illustrated. Gr. 4-6. 

Fleischman, Albert Sidney. Kate's secret riddle book . Watts, 1977. 

Kate's brother collects several riddles while trying to find the 
question to the answer of a riddle told them by a friend. A novel and fun 
approach to incorporating riddles within a story. Makes a good point that 
riddles are very much a part of our daily lives. Easy reader. Gr. K-3. 
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Riddles/cont. 



Morrison, Lillian. Black within and red without . Crowell, 1953. 

Collection of almost 200 traditional riddles, most of them in rhyme. 
These build on language as well as thinking. Some are puns while others 
are hidden in metaphors. May cause comprehension problems for the very 
young or those who lack language background. Gr. 3-6. 



A wide range of riddles organized by chapters. Limited use of 
illustrations. Index is helpful in finding specific topics or types of 
riddles. Gr. 4-6. 

Sarnoff, Jane. The monster riddle book . Scribner, 1975. 

Riddles about vampires, witches, werewolves, ghosts, ghouls, goblins, 
mummies, and other monsters. A bit sophisticated in terms of word play, 
puns, double meanings. Striking illustrations do not always relate 
clearly to the riddles on the page. May be fun at Halloween! 

Schwartz, Alvin. Ten copycats in a boat, and other riddles . Harper and 
Row, 1980. 

Simply worded riddles in question and answer format with clear illustra- 
tions that help young readers understand punch lines. Can be used as an 
effective teaching tool with questions appearing on one page and answers on 
the next. Useful for visualization. Gr. K-3. 

Thaler, Mike. Soup with quackers . Watts, 1976. 

Riddles with black-and-white cartoon illustrations. Comprehending punch 
lines require some facility with language and an upper grade level 
experience base. Also, illustrations do not always clarify the punch 
lines. Gr. 4-6. 

Vogel, Malvina G. The big book of jokes and riddles . Waldman & Son, 1978. 

Big paperback format. Potpourri of riddles, limericks, jokes, and 
tongue twisters. Could be read aloud t) younger students or read indepen- 
dently by older children. (Poor paper stock— more like coloring book 
quality.) Gr. 1-6. 

Wiesner, William. A pocketful of riddl es. Dutton, 1966. 

Small, chunky book with over 200 illustrated riddles and rebuses. 
Generally, simple enough for beginning readers to enjoy. Rebuses are also 
relevant for poor readers. Gr. 1-4. 

Withers, Carl. Riddles of many lands . Abelard-Schuman, 1956. 

Over 700 riddles from America, Europe, Asia, and Africa. While most of 
them are easy enough to grasp, a few may require an understanding of 
culture or language for fuller appreciation. Limited use of illustrations. 
For better readers. Gr.4-6. 
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Unit: Computers in our lives/Promoting ideas 




Student objectives: 

(Computer literacy) To become aware of and to appreciate and understand 

the functions and impact of computers in daily life. 

(Language arts) To write a composition stating a position on the value of 
computers. 

(Library skills) To use a variety of sources to acquire information and to 
summarize retrieved information according to set purpose. 

Materials used: "Mr. Roboto," record 

"Children and computers," videotape (copy available on loan 
through School Library Services) 

Grade levels: Primary, upper 



Teaching procedure 


Purpose 


Introducing the lesson 




1. Have students write what they know of computers. 
Provide starter ideas if necessary. 


Retrieve students' LET 
through writing. 



• Where do you see computers? 

• How are they used? 

• In what way are they helpful to you? 

2. Analyze written responses to determine students 1 
personal experiences, knowledge and language 
use of the computer. 

3. Play record, "Mr. Roboto." Guide students to 
1 isten and respond to: 

• What does this record have to do with our 
lesson? 

• Listen to the words. What connections come to 
your mind? 

(At this point, just get students to be aware 
that computers are everywhere around us and are 
reflected even in our music.) 



Provide concept association 
to known experience. 
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Computers/cont, 



Teaching procedure 



Purpose 



4. Share other ways we have encountered computers: 

• Where else in your li;e do you use computers? 

• In what ways are they helpful? 

5. Have students individually record the relevant 
ideas and concepts being presented. Utilize 

a worksheet which categorizes the information 
into: uses, benefits, possible problems. 
(See sample on p. G19.) 

Providing for content knowledge through resources 

1. Present video tape on students working with 
computers. Guide discussion throughout viewing. 

• How is the computer being used here? 

• How are the students responding? What value do 
you see in them working at the computer? How 
would you react to working with a computer at 
school ? 

2. Using same worksheet, have students record 
specific uses in school, benefits to the 
students, and possible problems they may 
encounter. 

3. Have students analyze their worksheets and 
identify ideas they are not sure of and would 
like to find more information on. 

*4. Present various resources. Help students 

identify specific information each would offer, 
non-fiction books: basic information on 
computers 

magazines: issue-related information on 
computers 

newspapers: issue-related information on 
computers 



Guide thinking/processing 
of information into visual 
structures. 



Provide content knowledge 
and vocabulary through 
guided viewing and teacher 
directed discussions. 



Guide thinking/processing of 
information into visual 
structures. 



Provide library skills and 
resources for gaining 
additional knowledge, 
concepts. 



*£LT ore i nfo ™ at1on > refer to Libra ry/study skills instruction in Hawaii's schools 
(Office of Instructional Services, 1982) pp. 112-200. 
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Computers/cont. 



Teaching procedure" 



Purpose 



• 



5. Have students select materials that may be 
appropriate to the areas they want more informa- 
tion on. Guide student use of these resources 
through use of table of contents, indexes, 
glossary, etc. Provide skimming techniques as 
necessary. Continue note-taking procedures 
onto student worksheets. 

6. Through a group presentation, have information 
on individual worksheets shared. Compare and 
contrast kind of information retrieved from 
different sources. Allow question asking by 
other students to gain more information. 

• Where did you find that? 

• Who wrote the article? 

• What was the main point of that chapter? 

7. Sunmarize the ideas presented. Discuss the 
various uses, benefits to society, and 
problems which could be encountered. 

Writing/bookmaking 

1. Review purpose and audience for assignment: 

Students are to write a composition stating 
a position on the value of the computer in 
our lives. Details should be used to support 
the position. 

2. Guide students to use their individual 
worksheets, group presentations, and personal 
experiences as references. 

3. Provide individual help as needed: concepts, 
choice of words, organization, spelling, 
mechanics. 

4. Allow students to illustrate works. 

5. Read aloud, or have students read their own, 
responding, reacting to their ideas. 

6. Identify effective elements of a promoting 
ideas composition, ideas, words used, 
Individualized style, illustrations. 

7. Revise and edit as needed. 



Provide additional knowledge 
and concepts. 



Set purpose for writing. 



Provide positive/supportive 
feedback, review proof - 
reading techniques. 
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Computers/cont. 



Teaching procedure" 



Purpose 



8. Format composition and illustrations into book 

form, including parts of book as appropriate. 

9. Complete bookrnaking task. 
Follow-up activities 

!• Conduct a more in-depth discussion on 

"Mr. Roboto" and its basic theme of the humaniz- 
ing of machines and dehumanizing of people. 

2. Have students read fiction dealing with computers 
and compare and contrast these with information 
from factual material they have been reading. 

3. Create an original fictional character involved 
in a computer-related setting. 

4. Invite resource people who use computers in their 
work to describe their computers to the class - 
or take a field trip to local computer facilities 
(e.g., IBM) and learning centers. 

5. Explore career opportunities in computer -related 
fields. 



Provide worth, value in 
students as authors. 
Integrate library skills. 



Integrate guidance concepts. 



Apply library skill - 
f iction/nonfiction books. 



Provide direct experiences. 



Integrate career education. 



Additional comments on this unit: 

• May be adapted to lower grades by changing writing objective to 
giving information. 

• Lesson is relevant to students 1 real life experiences. Motivation 

and interest is high. Use of current magazines and newspaper articles 
are conducive to learning that is timely, relevant. 
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COMPUTER IN OUR LIVES: What does it mean to you? 
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Uses 



1. HOSPITALS - record keeping of 
bills, prescriptions 



2. MARKET - checking out items 
at cash register 



3. OFFICES - record keeping for 
meetings; communication 



4. HOME - record keeping of bills 
and taxes; entertainment 
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Benefits 



1. Helps control bills; make sure 
hospital doesn't charge you too 
much 



2. It is faster; no mistakes are 
made. 



3. Meetings are organized.. 



4. Easier v;ay of doing t*xes, 



Possible Problems 



!• Electricity shortage will 
cause problems for all these 
uses. 



CD 
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ADDITIONAL RESOURCES 

Informational books 

Ardley, Neil. Our future needs . Watts, 1982. 

"World of Tomorrow" series. Well -integrated text and illustrations explain 
how future food, energy needs may be met. Vocabulary is not technical; however, 
concept level is extremely high. Some basic knowledge needed. Requires 
divergent thinking. Useful in extending content ccmcepts. Gr. 4-6. 

Ardley, Neil. School, work and play . Watts, 1981. 

"World of Tomorrow" series. Wei 1 -integrated text and illustrations explore 
futuristic uses of computers, robots for everything from electronic libraries to 
future sports. Encourages divergent thinking activities. Some previous expo- 
sure to computers is helpful. Useful in extending content concepts. Gr. 4-6. 

Ardley, Neil. Tomorrow's home . Watts, 1981. 

"World of Tomorrow" series. Presents an eye-catchi <ig, speculative view of 
how computers and robots will give us a wider choice of places to live in the 
future. Good for stimulating "discovery" discussions through reading aloud, 
pictures. Facilitates divergent and evaluative levels of thinking. Easier than 
Our future needs and School , work and play . Useful in extending content 
concepts. 

Berger, Melvin. Computers in your life . Crowell , 1981. 

Explains how computers work and discusses their increasing importance in more 
and more areas of daily life. Provides substantial content for follow-up 
discussions. Black-and-white photos included with bibliography and index 
appended. Useful in building content concepts. gr # 4-6. 

Berger, Melvin. Robots in fact and fiction . Watts, 1980. 

Useful in "promoting ideas" composition. Describes current uses of robots 
in industry, medicine, space research; future uses are also touched upon. The 
fun part lies in examining robots in films and comics. Well -organized; clari- 
fies misconceptions between fact and fiction in this area." Some concepts, 
readability may be difficult for independent reading. Numerous black-and-white 
photos are ideal for opening discussion on the topic. Useful in building 
thinking skills (comparisons and contrasts). Gr. 4-6. 

Bitter, Gary. Exploring with computers . Messner, 1981. 

Discusses how computers work, their types, uses, misuses. Also speculates 
about computers of the future and careers in the field. Useful for independent 
research. Includes black-and-white photos and an index. Useful in extending 
content concepts. Gr. 4-6. 
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Computers/cont. 



D'Ignazio, Fred. Small comput ers. Watts, 1981. 

Covers increasing use of small computers for home and elsewhere. Appealing 
format with appropriate question-and-answer sections. Entertaining chapter on 
education. Can be read aloud to lower grades or read independently by upper gra- 
des. Black-and-white visuals. Bibliography, glossary, index. Useful in 
building content concepts. Gr. 4-6. 

D'Ignazio, Fred. The star wars question & answer book about computers. Random 

House, 1983. — " c 

Paperback format. Poses and answers standard questions about the history, 
application, and future uses of computers. The only tie-in with Star Wars is 
that R2-D2 is supposedly the "guide" through the book and there is a section on 
computers in filmmaking. Attractively formatted. Useful in introducing content 
concepts. Gr. 4-6. 

Goldreich, Gloria. What can s he be: A computer scientist . Lothrop, 1979. 

Useful opener for discussing careers related to computers. Picture book for- 
mat shows a young computer scientist at work in data processing. Adds per- 
sonalized flavor as she discu;.ses how her own interests play an important part 
in her career choice. Assumes some previous knowledge of job descriptions, speci 
fic terms. Black-and-white photos complement the text. Useful in building con- 
tent concepts. Qr . 3-5. 

Henson, Hilary. Robots . Watts, 1982. 

Attractively formatted introduction to robots in the real world and in books 
and films. Eye-catching illustrations throughout. Limited use of technical 
language. Glossary, index. Useful for visualisation. Gr. 4-6. 

Hyde, Margaret 0. Computers that think? Enslow, 1982. 

Good for t eacher use . Describes artificial intelligence which is a branch of 
computer science devoted to piograinming computers to carry out tasks that tradi- 
tionally have required human intelligence. Excellent reference but must be 
paraphrased for students. Ideal for issue-related lesson on computers vs. 
humans. Black-and-white visuals. Indexed. Useful in extending content 
concepts. Gr. 7-12, tchr. 

Jefferis, David. Robots. Watts, 1982. 

An easy-read fact book that covers range of robot functions. Organized into 
short chapters with appealing illustrations and photos. Specific vocabulary can 

"Pressed through use of picture cues. Indexed. Useful in introducing 
•oxienl concepts, for visualization. Gr. 3-6. 

Lewis, Bruce. Meet the compute r. Dodd, 1977. 

Explains what computers are,~Tiow they work. Includes appealing cartoon 
black-and-white illustrations. Uses meaningful analogies with good final 
chapter on importance of people in the function of computers. Useful for inde- 
pendent research. Indexed. Useful in introducing content concepts. Gr. 3-6. 
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Computers/cont. 



Lipson, Shelley. I t's basic: The ABC's of computer programming . Holt, 1982. 

Simple explanation of basics of computer programming. Illustrations help 
clarify the text. Questions asked allow for a natural sequence of predicting 
and understanding just how programming works. Useful for independent research. 

Useful in building content concepts. Gr. 4-6. 

Metos, Thomas H. Robots A2 Z. Messner, 1980. 

Discusses robots, automation, and othe^ mechanical devices dating from 
Egyptian times to present. Concise introductory resource with appropriate 
black-and-white pictures. Chapters 4-6 are especially relevant to children's 
experiences today. Indexed. Useful in building content concepts. Gr. 3-6. 

Milton, Joyce. Here come the robots . Hastings House, 1981. 

Discusses the history of robots, real robots that have existed, and some fic- 
tional ones as well. Ideal for motivating discussion on the topic of machines 
in our lives with its numerous black-and-white visuals. Includes bibliography 
and index. Useful in linking with personal experiences, in building content 
concepts. Gr. 3-6. 

O'Brien, Linda. Computers . Watts, 1978. 

Traces history and development of computers, their capabilities and various 
applications. Thin book but with much content. Provides clear definitions and 
a helpful glossary. Black-and-white visuals also help to clarify text. Includes 
bibliography and index. Useful in extending content concepts. Gr. 4-6. 

Spencer, Donald D. Computer dictionary for everyone . Scribner, 1979. 

Dictionary of over 32,000 terms, methods, concepts in computer technology. 
Useful as teacher or student reference as needed within a computer lesson. Must 
have earlier language exposure to use purposefully. Useful in developing 
language. Gr. 5 up, tchr. 

Sri vast ava, Jane. Computers . Crowe 11 , 1979. 

Limited to use of computer in mati applications. Easy-to-read explanation of 
how computer works and what it does. Some definitions are rather abstract for a 
young audience and computer language information may cause comprehension 
problems if not discussed. Appealing illustrations relate well to text. 
Questions posed within the text are also sound. Helps to clarify the role of a 
programmer. Useful in developing content concepts. Gr. 2-6. 

Fiction dealing with computers 

Stevenson, James. The wish card ran out! Greenwillow, 1981. 

Satire on use of computerized cha ge cards. Charlie tries to undo his last 
wish on a card from International Wi .h. The comic book format requires 
discussion in order to have students elicit meanings from the cartoon dialogues. 
Thorough comprehension of the plot r jquires cueing for thinking. Useful in 
developing understanding of story co tcepts. Gr. 2-6. 
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Hoban, Lillian & Phoebe. The laziest robot in Zone One . Harper, 1983. 

Lazy robot Sol -1 ends up working very hard in the course of searching for his 
lost dog. The presence of some technological terms will reinforce information 
picked up from nonfiction works. Good read -aloud. Useful in building language. 
Gr. 1-3. 

Slote, Alfred. My robot buddy . Lippincott, 1975. 

Jack lives in the future when robots perform many tasks— including that of 
acting as a companion for children. For his tenth birthday, Jack receives a 
robot, Danny One. And then the real excitement begins. 1981 Nene Award winner. 

Useful in developing understanding of themes in literature. Gr. 4-6. 
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Unit: Tidepools and coral reefs/Giving information 

Student objectives: 

(Marine science) To understand the concept of tidepool s/coral reefs 

and to gather information about their various inhabitants. 

(Language arts) To conduct research on marine animals and share information 
through a written report 

(Library skills) To use a variety of sources to acquire information and to 
sunmarize retrieved information according to set purpose. 

Materials used: Tidepool/coral reef specimen for "mystery box" 
"Tidepool Life" (film loop) 

Grade levels: Primary, upper 



Teaching procedure 



Introducing the lesson 

1. Create a "mystery box" with a dried tidepool/ 
coral reef specimen inside. 



2. Solicit several student volunteers to observe 
the specimen using their senses— touch, smell, 
feel, sight. 

3. Have selected students describe the specimen 
while audience is invited to guess at subject; 
questions by audience should be encouraged. 

4. Once identified, discuss what else students may 
know of specimen. 

• Where are its arms, legs, etc.? 

• Where does it live? 
r What does it eat? 

Providing for content knowledge through resources 



1. Say, "The 



is only one of many animals 



that lives in the tidepools of Hawaii. Do you 
know of any other animals that live in them?" 



Purpose 



Develop interest, awareness 
and relevance through 
direct experience. 



Provide concept association 
to learner's known 
experience. 



Provide content knowledge 
and vocabulary through 
guided viewing and teacher 
directed discussion. 
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Tidepool s/cont . 



Teaching procedure 



2. Show film loop, "Tidepool Life." Before showing, 
set purposes for film loop viewing (to identify 
as many sea animals as possible). Focus on 
movement of animals. 

3. After showing the film loop, have students make 
a list of animals they saw and what they 
remembered about them (physical characteristics, 
habitats). Ask, "How are these animals similar 
and different?" 

4. Have students select one animal which they find 
interesting and would like to find out more 
about . 

*5. Guide structurinq of information through a 
web formation or other visual structures, 
(See sample of web on p. G28.) 



6. Guide students in seeking additional information 
through question-asking techniques. 

• What are its physical characteristics? 

• Where does it live? 

• How does it move? 

• What does it eat? 

• How is it unique from other sea animals? 

7. Assist students in locating and retrieving 
appropriate books, study prints, filmstrips and 
other resources through 

• using the card catalog 

• using indexes and table of contents 

8. Review note taking and research skills. 

9. Incorporate new inf...-mation on the web. Analyze 
the connecting ideas and vocabulary. 



Purpose 



Build upon visualization 
strategies. 



Guide structuring of details 
into meaningful categories 
and patterns. 



Guide structuring of 
personal information into 
meaningful categories. 

Utilize deductive struc- 
turing strategy. 

Provide skills and resources 
for gaining additional 
knowledge, concepts. 



Integrate library skills. 



Integrate new knowledge and 
vocabulary into a meaning- 
ful structure. 



*[i;°; e information on deductive structuring strategy, refer to Corrective co mpre- 
ss I k tiftttl a J d ? nd " m to Comprehension in the content areas, strategies for basT^ 
skills (Office of Instructional Services, 1979), pp. A29, A30. 
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Teaching procedure 



Writing/bookmaking 

1. Review purpose and audience for assignment: 

Students are to write a report providing informa- 
tion on a specific marine animal. Use notes and 
resources from web as appropriate. 

2. Provide individual help as needed: concepts, 
choice of words, organization, spelling 
mechanics. 

3. Allow students to illustrate their work, 

4. Read aloud, or have students read their own, 
responding, reacting to their ideas. 

5. Identify effective elements of report writing, 
ideas, words used, individualized style, 
illustrations. 

6. Revise and edit as needed. 

7. Format composition and illustrations into book 
form, including parts of book as appropriate. 

8. Complete bookmaking task. 
Follow-up activities 

1. Initiate tidepool field trip to validate 
students 1 information anc* to sharpen observa- 
tional skills and note-taking. 

2. Art-related activities: 

0 Make a gyotaku print (Japanese fish printing). 
9 Make seaweed press designs. 

• Make a tidepool habitat diorama out of an old 
tissue box, construction paper, etc. 

• Make a class mural of the tidepool and the 
various inhabitants. 

3. Music/literature-related activities: 

• Write poems, songs about tidepool life. 



Tidepool s/cont. 
~ Purpose 



Set purpose for writing. 

Integrate writing skills as 
appropriate. 



Provide positive supportive 
feedback; review proof- 
reading techniques. 



Provide worth, value in 
students as authors. 
Integrate library skills. 



Provide direct experiences, 



Integrate art skills and 
concepts. 



Integrate irusic skills and 
concepts. 
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Tidepools/cont, 



Teaching procedures" 



Purpose 



4. Bring in resource people in this area to talk to 
students (from university, intermediate/senior 
high schools, state agencies). 

5. Explore career opportunities in marine science* 



Integrate career education. 



Additional comments on this unit: 

Film loop which illustrates animals 1 movement is highly motivating and 
effective* 
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Tidepool s/cont . 

ADDITIONAL RESOURCES 

Bendick, Jeanne. Exploring an ocean tidepool . 6arrard 1976 

Good for teacher use. Basic introduction to life cycle within tidepools. 

useful, in extending content concepts. 6r. 3-6, tchr. 

Beauregard, Sue. Coral reef fish . Cypress, 1982. 

f rt c" T -?u S ? a Libra T senes - Paperback format. Excellent, full-page color pho- 
tos with large print text briefly explaining the character sties and behavior 

inL e L n t S inn dlf ^7 t /° 10 ^ r "?- f l S - h - Limited technica1 la "9 ua 9e and elected 
information. Useful for visualisation. Gr. 2-3. 

Beauregard, Sue. Ocean floor animals. Cypress, 1982 

"The Sea Library series. Paperback format. Excellent full -page, color pho- 
tos with large print text briefly explaining the eating and living habits of 
numerous ocean floor animals. Limited technical lanauage and selected infor- 
mation. Useful for visualizat-; on. Gr. 2-3. ~ or 

Beauregard, Sue. Ocean plants . Cypress, 1982. 

"The Sea Library" series. Faperback format. Excellent, full-page, color 
Photos with large print tex'. briefly explaining the different typesof algae 

Il2l iIlIJ.II S ° C ? an ; /] a " kton and kel P ^e also mentioned. Limited tech- 
nical language and selected information. Useful for visualization. Gr. 2-3. 

Clemons, Elizabeth. Tidepools and beaches . Knopf, 1964. 

Good for teacher use. Concisely organized information on identification, 
collection, and preservation of sea animals and plants. Black-and-white 
illustrations. Index appended. Useful in extending content concepts. 6r. 4-9, 

Creative Educational Society. Life in the sea . Creative Educational Society, 

ua r G ofi!°^ teaCh r .^scribes, with the aid of good color photos, the 
varieties of plant and animal life found in or near the sea. Attractive format 
with text on one page and photo on the other. Useful in buildinq content 
concepts. Gr. 3-6, tchr. 

Edmondson, Charles H. Hawaii's seashore treasures . Petroglyph Press 1974 

Paperback format. Short, concise accounts of mollusks, crabs, coral, and a 
wide range of other seashore animals. Photos are darkish but serviceable 
Numerous i black-and-white illustrations also included. Index appended. Useful 
in building content concepts. Gr. 4-8. 

Fielding Ann. Hawaiian reef s and tidepools . Oriental Publishing Co., 1979. 

Paperback format. Good for teacher use ~ A brilliantly photographed guide to 
the numerous inhabitants of Hawaii's coastlines. Brief text glvis details oS 
habitat, physical characteristics, lifestyles, uses of each. Scientific 
language may be difficult. Useful in extending content concepts. 6r. 6 up 
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Hobson, Edmund S. Hawaiian reef animals . University Press of Hawaii, 1972. 

Good for teacher use . Full-color photos capture majority of the fishes and 
the more prominent invertebrates—corals, crabs, sea urchins, mollusks. 
Includes Hawaiian names. Text combines natural history with legend, lore. 

Useful in extending content concepts. Gr. 4-12, tchr. 

Holling, Clancy H. Pagoo . Houghton Mifflin, 1957. 

Engaging life story of a hermit crab. Vivid art also captures life of other 
tidepool creatures. Useful in developing language and writing style. Gr. 4-7. 
NOTE: DOE film, "Story of a book," (#2796) recounts the making of this book. 

Hurd, Edith Thacher. Starfish . Crowell, 1962. 

Simple "let's read and find out" format; explains life cycle, feeding and 
regeneration habits of this reef animal. Picture book with simple sentences. 
Good for research assignments for younger student. Useful in holding content 
concepts. Gr. K-2. 

Jacobs, Francine. Coral . Putnam, 1980. 

Attractive "first book" format; introduces the life cycle of a coral polyp, 
the formation of a coral reef, and the function of this structure in the sea. 
Includes color and black-and-white art. Useful in building content concepts. 
Gr. 1-3. 

Jacobson, Morris K. Wonders of corals and coral reefs . Dodd, 1979. 

Discusses coral polyps, the enormous reefs they build, and their importance 
to humans and the rest of nature. For above-average reader. Black-and-white 
art throughout. Good for research assignments. Bibliography, glossary, index. 
Useful in extending content concepts. Gr. 5-9. 

Johnson, Sylvia. Crabs . Lerner, 1982. 

"Lerner Natural Science" series. Describes physical structure, habits, 

reproductive cycle of crabs. Handsome color close-ups. Excellent for student 

research. Glossary and index appended. Useful for visualization. Gr. 3-6. 

Magruder, William H. Seaweeds of Hawaii . Oriental Publishing Co., 1979. 

Paperback format. Handbook that identifies seaweeds in 4 major divisions- 
green, blue-green, brown, and red algae. Uses color photos and sparse text. 
Also offers some limu recipes, "how to press seaweed" tips at end. Useful in 
extending content concepts. Gr. 4 up. 

Quirk, Stephen J. Hawaiian seashells . Boom Enterprises, 1972. 

Paperback format"! Handbook presents 137 individual seashells. Includes 
color photos as well as information on the shell's common, Hawaiian, and scien- 
tific namos, its size, habitat, etc. Useful in extending content concepts. 
Gr. 4 up # 

Selsam, Millicent. A first look at animals without backbones . Walker, 1976. 

A simple introduction to the characteristics of the major groups of inver- 
tebrates. Excellent black-and-white illustrations and minimal text make this an 
ideal "first book." Good for primary grade research assignments. Useful in 
introducing content concepts > for visualization. Gr. 1-3. 
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Wallin, Doug. Exotic fishes and coral of Hawaii and the Pacific. Worldwide 
Distributors, 1971T " 

Paperback format. Gives some simple facts about corals and fishes in this 
region. Also presents a basic knowledge of the ecology of the reef environ. 
Beautiful, color photos. Index is inside the front cover. Useful in extending 
aoh ~>nt concepts. Gr. 4-12. 

Zim, Herbert. Seashores . Golden Press, 1955. 

Plants and animals presented in quality pictures. Limited use of scientific 
language. For average reader. Good for primary grade research assignments. 

Useful for visualization. Gr. 1-4. 

Audiovisual resources 

"Crabs of the coral reef." (Film loop). Prentice Hall Media. 

"Ecology of coral reef fishes, pts. I and II." (Filmstrip). University Press 
of Hawai i . 

"Coral jungle." (16mm film). Doubleday. (Available through DOE Audiovisual 
Services . ). 

^ "Coral reef." (16mm film). 8FA. (Available through DOE Audiovisual Services). 

"Hermit crab." (Film loop). Prentice Hall Media. 

"Horse clam." (Film loop). Prentice Hall Media. 

"Life in the coral reef." (Videotape). (Available through TAC). 

"Life in the sea, pt. II." (Study print). Instructional Aids, Inc. 

"Lving coral." (Videotape). (Available through TAC). 

Viarine biology: sea urchin, starfish, sea anemone, hermit crab." 
(Film loop). EBE. 

"Science in Hawaii: war and peace on the coral reef; life on the sandy and 
rocky shore." (Videotape). (Available through your district office ETV 
coordinator) . 

"Sea anemone." (Film loop). Prentice Hall Media. 
"Seashore community." (Study print). McGraw-Hill. 
"Shore crab." (Film loop). Prentice Hall Media. 
^ "Small animals of sea and shore." (Study print). Singer. 
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Tidepools/cont. 

"Survey sea life collection." (Specimen). Central Scientific Co., Inc. 

Consists of 24 specimens, an environmental chart. (A more complete set 
of 43 specimens may also be purchased from the same company.) 
Address: 2600 South Kostner Avenue, Chicago, IL 60623. 

"Tidepool life, pts. I and II." (Film loop). Doubleday. 
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Unit: Superheroes and tall ialeslEntertaining 




Student objectives: 
(Language arts) 



(Library skills) 



To write a story based on the superhero/tall tale form 
applying key elements of fiction (i.e., characterization, 
conflict, climax, etc.) 

To be exposed to a form of literature and to participate 
in creative activities related to literature. 



Materials used: 



"Pecos Bill'' (filmstrip), from "Tall Tales in American 

Folklore," Walt Disney 
Collections of tall tales 



Grade levels 



Uppe* 



Teaching Procedures 



Introducing the lesson 

1. Display comic books of contemporary superheroes 
(Superman, Wonder Woman, Spider Man, etc.) 

2. Discuss, "What do these characters have in 
common?" 

3. List student responses on board/flip chart. 

Providing for content knowledge through resources 

Discuss elements of a good story (e.g., interest- 
ing character, problem and setting that involves 
reader/viewer). 

Ask them to watch filmstrip with focus on the 
character, Pecos Bill. "What extraordinary 
powers or traits did Pecos Bill possess?" 
Record responses. 

Show the filmstrip. 

Elicit specific details to the posed question. 



1, 



3, 
4. 



Purpose 



Develop interest, awareness, 
and relevance. 



Establish focus, purpose for 
film viewing. 



Guide thinking/processing 
of information. 
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Tall tales/cont. 



Teach i ng P roc edure 



5. Discuss, "What superhuman things could he 
do?" Record responses. 

6. Explain, "This is an example of a tall tale . Why 
do you think these are called tall tales?" 



7. Ask students, "How can you find more tall tales 
in the library?" 



8. 
9. 



10, 



Allow them to borrow tail tale books. 

Have students read with the purpose of identify- 
ing exaggeration used by the author in both 
characterization and plot development. Review 
note-taking skills. Provide individual help as 
needed. 

Chart the various books/selections read in the 
following manner: 



Character 
Paul Bunyan 
ilohnny Appleseed 
Pecos Bill 



Extraordinary trait/event 

Invents the grindstone, 
two-man saw 

Plants apple trees for the 
West 

Tames a cyclone and a horse 
named Widow Maker 



11. Have students select an animal or a person as a 
character to be used in their own story. 

*12. Guide visualization of the story by having 
students chart and/or draw pictures of the 
characters or use selected magazine pictures 
for this purpose. 
(See sample of chart on p. G37.) 



Purpose 



Generalize on concept, 
appropriate language, and 
labels. 

Provide library skills and 
resources for gaining addi- 
tional knowledge, concepts. 



Set purpose for reading as 
related to lesson 
objective. 



Guide structuring of details 
into meaningful categories/ 
patterns. 



Develop interest, awareness 
and relevance. 

Develop visualization of 
story (fictive elements). 



*For more information on charting a story, refer to Corrective comprehension , adden« 
dum to Comprehension in the content areas, strategies for basic sk ills (Office of 
Instructional Services, 1979), pp. A25-A28. 



• 
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Tall tales/cont. 



Teaching Procedures 



3. Discuss and list possible words and phrases to be 
used in describing the picture composition in 
terms of the following: 

character depiction (bring in exaggerated 

traits) 
nature of conflict ) 
sequence of plot ) (bring in 

possible climax of story) exaggerated 
resolution of story ) events) 

Writing/bookmaking 

1. Review purpose and audience for assignment: 
Students are to write a story, creating a 
character with exaggerated traits and a plot 
with exaggerated events. 

2. Use illustrations and listed words from previous 
activity as aids. 

3. Provide individual help as needed: concepts, 
choice of words, organization, spelling, 
mechanics. 

4. Allow students to illustrate story. 

5. Read aloud, or have students read their own, 
responding, reacting to their ideas. 



6. Identify effective elements of a short story, 
ideas, words used, individualized style, 
illustrations. 

7. Revise and edit as needed. 

8. Format composition and illustrations into book 
form, including parts of book as appropriate. 

9. Complete bookmaking task. 
Follow-up activities 

1. Continue to compare and contrast books read and 
discuss such elements as how characters are 
described, types of conflict presented, ways in 
which conflicts are resolved, etc, These are all 
critical components of author's style. 



Purpose 



Develop appropriate 
vocabulary, word usage. 



Develop interest, awareness, 
and relevance. 
Set up purposes for writing. 



Integrate writing skills as 
appropriate. 



Provide positive, supportive 
feedback . 

Review proofreading 
techniques. 



Develop worth, value in 
students as authors. 
Integrate library skills 



Reinforce literary skills 
and concepts. 
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Tall tales/cont. 


Teaching Procedure 


Purpose 


2. 


Compose several four-line poems based on key 
elements of the story* Example: a poem on the 
main character % another ooem on the climax of thp 
story. 


Explore other forms of 
expression. 


3. 


Convert the poems into songs. These can also be 
added to the student-made books. 


Integrate music skills and 
concepts. 


4. 
5. 


Create comic books around superhero characters. 
Do art -related projects - dioramas, mobiles, etc. 


Integrate art skills and 
concepts. 


6. 


Dramatize a student-created story; or compose a 
play around a superhero/tall tale motif. 




7. 


Integrate tall tales with social studies unit on 
American frontier history. 





Additional comments on this unit: 

Reading books independently may be a problem for reluctant readers. 
Teaming of students provides support for meeting the range and level 
of difficulty. 




• 



Story Development Plan 



Title: "Super Pickle and the Shelf of Canned Soup H 
Author: Saura Treadwell 



SETTING 



PROBLEM(S) 



CLIMAX 



ENDING 



New York 
Super Market 
Forest 



Shelf of canned soup 
ready to fall 



y 



y 



y 



y 



y 



y 



y 



TV 



Shelf is falling* on v a 
little girl"' > 



y 



y 



y 
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Character Description: 
Super Pickle 

green, big as a soda can, fast, strong, has arm and legs 
grows at any time, can talk 

163 



Super Pickle grows to a 
huge size and saves little 
girl from the falling shelf 
\of soup cans 

\ 

\ 

\ 

\ 

\ 

\ 

\ 

\ 

\ 

\ 

\ 

\ 

\ 

\ 



\ 



\ 



\ 0) 



O 
O 

o 
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Tall tales/cont. 

ADDITIONAL RESOURCES 

Tr aditional cales 

Blair, Walter. Tall tale America . Coward McCann, 1944. 

Presents a legendary history of America via tales of various fo^k heroes 
including Mike Fink, Davy Crockett, Johnny Appleseed. Assumes some pre- 
vious exposure to tall tales. For the above average reader. Bibliography 
notes appended. Useful in extending themes, in developing language and writing 
style. Gr. 5-8. 

DeLeeuw, Adele Louise. Paul Bunyan and his blue ox . Garrard, 1968. 

Ideal read-aloud describing super feats of Bunyan and his hlue ox. 
Color illustrations capture well the larger-than-life elements of charac- 
ters and their echievements. Useful for visualization. Gr. 2-6. 

Keats, Ezra Jack. John Henry . Pantheon, 1965. 

Well -illustrated, simply rendered version of story about John Henry who 
was born with and died with a hammer in his hand. Pictures are ideal ^or 
analyzii g character, mood, theme. Can be used as read-aloud to demonstrate 
maximum expression. Useful for visualization, in developing language. Gr. 1-6. 

McCormick, Dell J. Paul Bu nya n swings his axe . Caxton Printers, 1936. 

Easy-to-read narrative style relates Bunyan tales from his boyhood days 
in Maine through some of Ms Western adventures. Short chapters lend them- 
selves to independent reading by middle graders. Comic black-and-white 
illustrations. Useful in extendirig themes. Gr. 3-6. 

McCormick, Dell J. Tall timber tale s. Caxton Printers, 1939. 

Good read-alone or read-aloud stories, each a short chapter, about Paul 
Bunyan, Babe, his blue ox, and some of his good friends such as Johnnie 
Inkslinger and Sourdough Sam. Useful follow-up to McCormick's Paul Bunyan 
swings his axe . Comic black-and-white illustrations. Useful in extending 
themes . Gr. 4-6. 

Peck, Leigh. Pecos Bill and Lighting . Houghton Mifflin, 1940. 

Collection of tales about this legendary cowboy who could ride the 
lightning and scare away cyclones. Humor captured in both color illustra- 
tions and text. Can be read aloud by chapters, useful for visualization. 
Gr. 4-6. 

Stoutenburg, Adrien. American tall teles. Viking Press, 1966. 

Paperback format. Includes short chapters on various folk heroes such 
as Paul Bunyan, Pecos Bill, Stormalong, John Henry. Black-and-white 
illustrations add some spice. Suitable for average reader. Useful for 
illustrating themes. Gr. 4-7. 

Turney, Ida. Paul Bunyan, the work giant . Binfords and Mort, 1941. 

Easy reading with simple descriptions of Bunyan' s adventures. Useful to 
identify exaggerated characteristics of a tall tale hero. Large print with 
colorful full-page illustrations. Useful for visualization. Gr. 1-5. 
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Tall tales/cont. 



Wadsworth, Wallace. Paul Bunyan and his blue ox . Doubleday, 1964. 

Recounts tales about Bunyan from his boyhood through his legendary feats 
in the West. For the above-average reader. Useful in extending themes, in 
developing language and writing style. Gr. 5-8. 



T all tale elements in contemporary fiction 

Fleischman, Sid. McBroom and the beanstalk. Little, Brown, 1978. 

Folks don't believe Mcbroom's warning about a giant runaway beanstJk. 
Hilarious illustrations match this tall tale. (Check out any of the other 
McBroom tales as well!) Useful in extending themes, in developing language and 
writing style. Gr. 3-5. 

McPhail, David. Pig Pig rides . Dutton, 1982. 

A child's joyful fantasies of independence and adventure are given 
vibrant picture-book shape. Useful in building experiences, for visualization. 

Rounds, Glen. Mr. Yowder and the train robbers . Holiday House, 1981. 

ALSC Notable Book, 1981. Mr. Yowder captures a band of train robbers 
with the help of rattlesnakes, then loses them and the reward. Useful in 
extending themes; in developing language and writing style. Gr. 2-6. 

Stevenson, James. We can't sleep . Greenwillow, 1982. 

Tall tale spoof in which Grandpa comforts Louie and Mary Ann. who say 
they can't sleep, by telling them some pretty scary experiences 'he had one 
night when he was a boy and couldn't sleep. Great fun, wacky illustra- 
tions. Useful in building experiences, for visualization. Gr. K-3. 

Audiovisual resources 

"America's legendary heroes." (Filmstrip) EBEC. 

Consists of 4 filmstrips and cassettes on Paul Bunyan, Pecos Bill, 
Storm-along, and John Henry. Useful for visualization. 
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Unit: Developing self-concept /Expressing feelings 

Student objectives: 

(Guidance) To understand the concept of individual differences 
in feelings, physical and personal attributes, 

(Language Arts) To write an expressing feelings composition which 
reflects ways in which one values him/herself. 

(Library skills) To use different sources of information to help form 

ideas on a topic. 

Materials used: Pig and the blue flag , by Carla Stevens 

Grade levels: Primary, upper 




Teaching Procedures 



I ntroducing the lesson 

1. Have each child take a slip of paper which has 
another child's name written on it. 

2. Allow children to reflect on the selected 
person's feelings, physical attributes, and 
personal characteristics. 

• What makes you feel good about knowing this 
person? 

• What can you tell me regarding what you like 
or admire about this person? 

• What do you feel makes him/her a "special" 
person? 

• What can you write about him/her to make the 
reader feel good about this person? 

3. Have each child write his/her personal comments 
about the individual on the back of the paper. 
Guide students to write to the selected student 
as audience. 



Purpose 



Develop interest, awareness 
and relevance. 



Develop worth, value in 
each other as individuals. 
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Self-concept/cont. 



Teaching Procedures 



4. Read aloud various student descriptions without 
identifying persons. Focus discussion on various 
ways in which students find strengths in each 
other, various ways of expressing these 
attributes. Guide acceptance behaviors as 
compositions are being read. 

• How are Darren's ideas different from Shei la 1 s? 
How are they similar? 

• How does this activity make you feel about 
each other? 

Providing f or content knowledge through resources 

1. Guide predictions on plot development through 
use of pictures; maintain focus on characters, 
their feelings and personal attributes. 

• What do you think this book will be about? 

• What will the characters be like? 

2. Read book, Pig and the blue flag , by C. Stevens. 
Integrate library resources. 



3. Discuss characters, their differences in 
behaviors, personalities, and physical attributes 

4. As situations are presented have students 
reflect on their own personal experiences. 

• Has this situation ever happened to you? 
What was it like? 

• How did you feel from this experience? 

• How were your relationships different or 
similar to these characters 1 relationships? 

5. Upon conclusion, discuss author's message. 

• Why did the author write this book? 

• What ideas or messages have you learned from 
this author? 

• What does this message mean to you? 

• How can you use this message in your personal 
experiences? 



Purpose 



Guide thinking/processing 
of information. 



Read aloud to provide 
content knowledge, 
language. 



Provide concept association 
to known experiences. 
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Self-concept/cont . 



Teaching Procedures 



6. Have children read their own descriptions of 
personal characteristics and physical attributes. 
Note the reader /writer communication— both should 
feel good about themselves in this process. 

7. Guide students to think about other attributes or 
events which make them feel good about themselves 

# Cite special events or accomplishments from a 
particular day, week or any other time. 

• Cite characteristics which make them feel 
"special ." 

Writing/bookmakinq 

1. Review purpose and audience for assignment: 

Students are to write a composition which 
reflects ways in which they feel good about 
or value themselves. 

2. Provide individual help as needed: concepts, 
choice of words, organization, spelling, 
mechanics. 

3. Allow students to illustrate their descriptions. 

4. Read aloud, or have students read their own, 
responding, reacting to their ideas. 

5. Identify effective elements of an expressing 
feelings composition, ideas, words used, 
individualized style, illustrations. 

6. Revise and edit as needed. 

7. Format composition and illustrations into book 
form, including parts of book as appropriate. 

8*. Complete bookmaking task. 



P urpose 



Develop interest, awareness 
and relevance. 



Provide concept association 
to known experience. 



Set purpose for writing. 



Integrate writing skills as 
appropriate. 



Provide positive/supportive 
feedback; review proof- 
reading techniques. 



Provide worth, value in 
students as authors. 
Integrate library skills. 
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Self-concept/cont. 



Teach i ng_ Proced ures 



Follow-up activities 

1. Use the problem-solving aspects of Pig and the 
blue flag , by C, Stevens, in a physical education 
lesson. 

2. Integrate activities suggested in 100 ways to 
enhance self-concept in the classroom , by 

J* Canfield, into other guidance-related lessons. 

3. Integrate activities suggested in Foundation 
program: career education and guidance (DOE 
guiae) into other guidance-related lessons. 

4* Extend discussion of the themes of accepting, 
becoming, searching for self through reading and 
dialoging on novels with related ideas. 



Purpose 



Integrate guidance content 
and concepts* 



Integrate guidance content 
and concepts. 



Additional comments on this unit: 

Lesson is a good climate-building activity. 
Utilize parts throughout the school year. 
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Self-concept/cont. 



ADDITIONAL RESOURCES 



NOTE: All titles in this section are useful in linking students' own 
experiences and feelings with themes of growing up and of aecevtina 
self and others. * * 

Building self-concept through self-discovery 

Billington, Elizabeth T. Part-time boy . Warne, 1980. 

Jamie is different from his older brothers. He's a nonconformist and a 
loner. He meets Mattie Swenson, an unusual young woman who works at the Natural 
Science Center and finally begins to feel accepted and important. Positive 
novel on developing self-confidence. Illustrations reflect emotions of 
character well. Gr. 4-6. 

?Qft me ' Jud y- The one in the middle is the green kangaroo . Bradbury Press, 

Freddy thinks he is a "zero" as the middle child in the family until he gets 
a special part in the school play. Easy reader with many illustrations. Gr. 

Christopher, Matthew. Glue fingers . Little, Brown, 1975. 

Billy j oe i s afraid to play football because he thinks his stuttering will 
make others ridicule him. Easy-reading novel with many illustrations. Will 
appeal to sports fans. Gr. 2-6. 

Green, Constance. The ears of Louis . Viking Press, 1974. 

A small boy with big ears tries to cope with the teasing and bullying of his 
classmates. He finds other ways to build his own sense of worth. As with 
Blume's Blubber, the reactions and interactions among characters are revealing. 
Gr. 4-6. 

Green, Constance. The unmaking of Rabbit . Viking Press, 1972. 

A lonely 11-year-old boy waits in vain for his divorced mom'to come for him. 
In the process, he learns that self-worth is not dependent on parental affec- 
tion. Themes of identity and self-concept are thoughtfully handled. Gr. 4-6. 

Hopper, Nancy J. The seven I sins of Stacy Kendall . Dutton, 1982. 

Stacy, 11, learns tnat beauty is only skin-deep when she concocts a scheme to 
earn enough money to buy a Bust-ter Sizer. Will appeal to Blume readers. Fits 
well into theme o f identity and se'f-concept. Gr. 4-6. 

Lionni, Leo. Pezzittino . Pantheon, 1975. 

A picture book for older students. Pezzett;«j, or "Little Piec«" is certain 
he must be a piece of something larger. His search brings him to the realiza- 
tion .hat "I am myself!" Clearly a "message" book with abstract drawings. 
Requires discussion for full appreciation. Gr. 3-6. 
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Self-concept/cont. 



Little, Jean. Mine for keeps . Little, Brown, 1962. 

Moving, sensitive story of a young girl who learns to cope with physical, 
emotional changes when she comes home from a cerebral palsy center. Vividly 
drawn heroine. Gr. 4-6. 

Mauser, Pat. A bundle of sticks . Atheneum, 1982. 

A young boy who hates fighting is forced to take kajukenbo, a form of martial 
arts, to protect himself against the school bully. In the process, he learns a 
lot about the importance of inner strength. Possible read-aloud novel. Will 
appeal to reluctant readers, especially those learning martial arts. Gr. 4-6. 

Scott, Ann Herbert. Sam. McGraw-Hill, 19b7. 

Touching, realistic account of a little boy who feels unwanted when all the 
M big people" in his family are too busy to involve him in their activities. 
Good vehicle for discussion and problem-solving. Illustrations subtly capture 
Sam's feelings. Excellent read-aloud, Gr. K-3. 

Shimin, Symeon. I wish there were two of me . Warne, 1976. 

A young girl dreams of the fun she could have if there were two of her. 
Encourages divergent thinking and exploration of self. Wonderfully expressive 
illustrations. Gr. K-2. 

Simon, Marcia L. A special gift . Harcourt, 1978. 

Peter keeps his ballet lessons a secret until they come into conflict with 
his basketball practice. A probing novel about values and friendships and a 
boy's coming to terms with his own special gift. For more sophisticated 
readers. G*\ 5-7. 

Building self-concept through accepting differences 

Baker, Betty. Dupper . Greenwillow, 1976. 

Dupper is a prairie dog with an artistic bent who must face the ridicule of 

his litter-mates until he saves the community from a rattlesnake. Good parallel 

with book like Lionni 's Swimmy . Could be read aloud by chapters. Gr. 3-6. 

Blume, Judy. Blubber . Bradbury Press , 1974. 

Jill finds out what it's like to be an outsider when she defends Linda, a 
classmate who is teased because of her fatness. Intro statements to each 
chapter set tone nicely. Deals with accepting physical differences and of 
friendship as a basis for learning values. Gr. 4-6. 

Brown, Marc. Arthur's eyes . Little, Brown, 1979. 

His friends tease Arthur when he gets glasses, but he soon learns to wear 
them with pride. Realistic problem for many children. People relationships are 
well-depicted through these animal characters. Easy reader with delightful 
illustrations. Gr. K-3. 
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Self-concept/cont. 



Estes, Eleanor. The hundred dresses. Harcourt, Brace & World, 1944. 

Tender story of a little girl who claims she owns a hundred dresses but wears 
the same faded outfit to school amid taunting from her classmates. Deals with 
themes of acceptance and values. Soft illustrations capture mood well. Gr. 
3-5 . 

Kraus, Robert. Leo the late bloom er. Windmill Books, 1971. 

Leo, a young tiger, finally blooms under the anxious eyes of his parents. 
Delightfully illustrated picture book. Ideas of becoming and "blooming" will 
need adult cueing to get students to relate theme to their own experiences. 
Good read-aloud. Gr. K-3. 

Lionni, Leo. Cornelius . Pantheon, 1983. 

Picture book that captures the spirit of the seeker in a fable about a croco- 
dile who is born with the ability to walk upright. Provides several themes for 
thought: acceptance of differences by others, learning new ways of doing 
things, accepting personal differences as strengths. Not as endearing a 
character as Lionni 's Frederick or Alexander, but still delightful. Gr. K-3. 

Lionni, Leo. Frederick . Pantheon, 1967 

A little field mouse who is a dreamer-poet shows his brother mice that 
gathering food for the long winter is not the only things you nead to survive. 
Although this is a picture book, the sophisticated themes of accepting differen- 
ces, of spiritual vs. physical sustenance, make it ideal for discussion at upper 
levels. Gocd read-aloud. Gr. 1-6. 

Rabe, Bernice. The balancing girl . Dutton, 1981. 

A first grader who is very good" at balancing objects while in her wheelchair 
and on her crutches thinks up a creative way to help the school carnival. A 
refreshingly positive outlook on the handicapped. Shows suportive peer 
relations. Excellent read-aloud picture book with expressive illustrations. 
Gr. K-3. 
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Unit: Nuclear energy/Promoting ideas 

Student objectives: 

(Social Studies) To understand that people have vast resources 

at their command which can be used either for the good 
of humanity or its destruction. 



(Language arts) 
(Library skills) 



To write a persuasive composition stating a position 
on nuclear energy* 

To use different sources of information, including the 
newspaper, to help form ideas on a topic. 



Materials used: Hiroshima no pika , by Toshi Maruki 

Resources on use of nuclear power as energy source 
Newspaper 



Grade level: 



Upper 



Teaching procedure 



Introducing the lesso n 

1. Allow students to scan through the newspaper • 
Ask, "What different kinds of information can you 
get from the newspaper?" 

List responses and categorize into: 

• facts and information 

• opinions 

• marketing 

• entertainment 

2. Clarify each category with specific examples. 

• What kind of information can you get from the 
front page? 

• How is the editorial page written differently? 

• In what way is the "Funnies" section considered 
entertainment? 

• Where can we turn to find the best buys or 
things to sell? 



Purpose 



Provide concept asso:iation 
to known experiences. 



Guide structuring of details 
into meaningful categories. 



Guide thinking/processing 
of information. 
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Teach i nq~proced ure 



Providing for content knowledge through resources 

1. Present newspaper article on nuclear power. 
What purpose does the article have for the 
newspaper? Discuss headline concept. 

• What does it mean to you? 

• What do you know about radiation? 

• Do you know of a time when it was used? 

2. Read aloud Hiroshima no pi ka, by T. Maruki. 
Focus discussion on radiation — its form and 
effects on human life. 

3. Bridge ideas from book to real life experiences. 

• What might happen if radiation was found near 
us? 

• What might this news article have to do with 
radiation? 

4. Present news article through reading aloud and 
overhead transparency. Discuss facts and issues 
which are relevant. 

5. Present other resources showing the benefits of 
nuclear energy so that students get a balanced 
view of nuclear power. 

6. Refocus on radiation issue presented in the 
newspaper. 

• How do you feel about this problem? 

• What does it mean to you? How does it affect 
your life today? 

7. Guide listing of pros and cons on nuclear energy. 
Encourage use of supporting details. 



Nuclear/cont, 



Purpose 



Retrieve students 1 LET 
through discussion. 



Read aloud to provide 
content knowledge, 
language. 

Guide relevance of content 
knowledge to personal 
appl ication. 



Provide content knowledge 
through teacher-directed 
discussion. 

Provide library skills and 
resources for gaining addi - 
tional knowledge, concepts, 

Provide concept association 
to known experience. 



Guide structuring of 
information. 
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Nuclear/cont . 



Teaching procedure' 



Wri ting/bookmaking 

1. Review purpose and audience for assignment: 

Students are to write a composition stating 
a position on nuclear energy. Use details to 
support your position. 

2. Show students how to locate other sources on 
this topic. 

3. Provide individual help as needed: concepts, 
choice of words, organization, spelling, 
mechanics. 

4. Allow students to illustrate work. 

5. Read aloud, or have students read their own, 
responding, reacting to their ideas. 

6. Identify effective elements of a promoting ideas 
composition, ideas, words used, individualized 
style, illustrations. 

7. Revise and edit as needed. 

8. Format composition and illustrations into book 
form, including parts of book as appropriate. 

9. Complete bookmaking task. 
Follo w-up activities 

!• Read Sadako and a thousand cranes , by E. Coerr. 

Focus on the feeling aspect of the characters. 
Bring ideas back to handling of issue in today's 
society. 

2. Share articles from Honolulu Magazine discussing 
effects of nuclear energy to our waters off Pearl 
Harbor, Utilize map skills to identify where 
nuclear energy might be stored. 

3. Share selected articles from Children of 
Hiroshima , by A. Osada. Compare and contrast 
with other readings (e.g., The people of Three 
Wile Island , by R. Del Tredici). 



Purpose 



Set purpose for writing. 



Integrate library skills and 
resources for gaining addi- 
tional knowledge, concepts. 

Integrate writing skills as 
appropriate. 



Provide positive/supportive 
feedback; review proof- 
reading techniques. 



Provide worth, value in 
students as authors. 
Integrate library skills, 



Integrate literature skills 
and concepts. 



Reinforce with current 
local issues. 
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Nuclear/cont. 



Teaching procedure 



4. Gather additional information by writing to 
different community and national agencies dealing 
with nuclear energy. 

5. Expand this lesson to encompass concept of 
multiple sources of world fuel. 

6. Explore career opportunities in related fields 
of nuclear energy. 



Purpose 



Utilize real life resources, 



Integrate career education, 



Additional comments on this unit: 

For students unfamiliar with topic, fiction resources such as 
H iroshima no pika provides interest and motivation. 
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Nuclear/cont . 



ADDITIONAL RESOURCES 



Coerr, Eleanor. Sadako and the thousand I paper cranes . Putnam, 1977. 

Sensitive biography of Sadako Sasakf, 12, who died of leukemia as a result of 
radiation she suffered ten years before in Hiroshima. Heart-tugging portrayal 
of courage as Sadako and her friends attempt to fold 1,000 paper cranes, which 
according to legend, will make her well again. Excellent read-aloud. Useful in 
building uyiderstanding of themes in literature. Gr. 3-6. 

Del Tredici, Robert. The people of Three Mile Island . Sierra Club, 1980. 

Paperback format. A collection of interviews with the people who were 
affected by the nuclear accident at Three Mile Island. Dramatic first-hand 
accounts of the effects of this incident. Especially interesting is an account 
of an eight-year -old boy which may be contrasted with accounts from Osada's 
Children of Hiroshima . Useful in linking with personal experiences. Gr* 7-12, 
tchr. 

Goode, Stephen. The nuclear energy controversy . Watts, 1980. 

Presents both pros c^d cons of nuclear energy question from economic, politi- 
cal, national safety views. Can be used as teacher resource. Bibliography, 
index. Useful in building thinking skills on issue-related topics. Gr. 7-12, 
tchr. 

Kiefer, Irene. Nuclear energy at the crossroads . Atheneum, 1982. 

Clear explanation of cases for and against the use of nuclear power. 
Considers its advantages over other forms of energy as well as disadvantages 
such as problems of accidents, low-level radiation, and radioactive waste dispo- 
sal. Provides good background knowledge which may be shared with students doing 
persuasive writing. Black-and-white visuals. Bibliography, index. Useful in 
building thinking skills on issaer>-related topics. Gr. 7-12, tchr. 

Mann, C.A. Nuclear fuel . Waylanl, 1979. 

Describes how nuclear energy i . released. Does not make case for or against 
use of nuclear fuel. Technical ii nature although euchor tries to simplify con- 
cept as much as possible. Numerous illustrations. Will require teacher 
assistance. Glossary, inHex. Us< ful in extending content concepts. Gr. 4-6. 

Osada, Arata. Children of Hiroshima . Harper and Row, 1980. 

Paperback format. Originally published under title, Children of the A-bomb 
(1959). This translated work contains over a hundred firsthand accounts of the 
Hiroshima bombing written by school children. Sensitive, poignant, these eye- 
witness stories have a powerful impact on young readers even today. The 
language is relatively simple in spite of the age range of the authors. Useful 
in linking with pereonal experiences. Gr. 4-12. 

Pringle, Laurence. Nuclear power: from physics to politics . Macmillan, 1979. 

Surveys the history and development of nuclear power and presents both sides 
of the controversy surrounding its use. May be paraphrased and used with lower 
grades. Glossary, bibliography, index. Useful in extending content concepts. 
Gr. 5-9. 
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Nuclear/cont. 



Taylor, L.B. The nuc le ar arms ra ce. Watts, 1982. 

Discusses how the "present nuclear arms buildup came abcit, compares the mili- 
tary strengths of the U.S. and Russia, and examines attempts to control the uses 
of the destructive weapons. Good follow-up information to any lesson on nuclear 
warfare. Gives both current, historical perspectives. Black-and-white visuals. 
Bibliography, index. Useful in building thinking skills or. issues-related 
topics. Gr. 7-12, tchr. 

Weiss, Ann E. The nuclear question . Harcourt, Brace, Jovanovich, 1981. 

Discusses the development of nuclear power, its benefits, dangers, and future 
and the controversy surrounding it. Unbiased account that contributes to our 
issue-related focus. Can be used as teacher resource. Bibliography, index. 

Useful in building thtnking skills on us sues- related topics. Gr. 7-12, tchr. 
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Sample units from school teams 



Unit 


School/ 
arade 


Content areas 


Writing 
cbiectives 


Writing, mode 


Librsrv skills 


Library resources 


Families 
(pp. H3-H8) 


Kahaluu/ 
K 


Social studies 
Guidance 


Inform 


Dictated captions 


Orientation 
Parta of book 
Appreciation, uae 
of resources 


Picture books 
Study prints 
Film 


All about me 
(pp. H9-H19) 


Lincoln/ 
1-2 


Guidance 
Nutrition 


Inform 

Express feelings 


Expoaitory 
paragraphs 


Parta of book 
Appreciation, use 
of resources 


Picture books 

Informational books 

Pictures 

Filmatnpa 

Films 


I am special 
(pp. H20-H26) 


Kanoelani/ 
1-2 


Guidance 
Social studies 
Art 


Express feelings 


Expoaitory 
paragraphs 


Parta of book 
Appreciati*>n, use 
of resources 


Picture books 
(including "pop-up" 
books) 


Animals 

(pp. H27-H33) 


Kekaha/ 
1-3 


Science 


Inform 
Entertain 


Expoaitory 
paragraphs 


Parts of book 
Appreciation, use 
of reaourcea 


fiction, informational 
books 

Film loop3 
Pictures 
Magazines 
Encyclopedias 


Computer 
awareness 
(pp. H34-H42) 


Hilo Union/ 
1-3 


Computer 
literacy 


Inform 
Entertain 


Letters 
Expoaitory 
paragrapha 


Appreciation, use 
of resources 


Record 

Fiction, informational 
books 
Encyclopedia 
Newspaper 


Biograohiea 
(pp. H43-H48) 


Kamiloiki/ 
4 


Literature 


Inform 


Autobiographical 
ea8aya 


Location, uae of 
resources 


Biographies 


Life cycle of 
frogs 

(pp. H49-H56) 


Kamehameha 
III/4 


Science 

-i 


Inform 


Expository 
paragraphs 


Appreciation, use 
of resources 


Picture books 
Informational books 
Study prints 
Filmstrips 
Book/tape kits 
Magazines 
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Unit 


School/ 
_orade 


Content areas 


Writing 
objectives 


Writina mode 


Library skills 


Library resources 


Making a 
fantasy book 
(pp. H57-H64) 


Liliuoklani/ 
5 


Liters ture 


Entertain 


Short story 
(fantasy) 


Appreciation, use 

of resources 
Use of card catalog 


Folktales 
Tall tales 
Myths, legends 
Filmstf ips 
Films 


Instant 
readers 
(dd. H65-H80) 


Kipepa/ 
5-6 


Music 
Science 

Social studies 


Entertain 


Predictable 
stories (Instant 
readers) 


Use of card catalog 
Appreciation, use 
of resources 


Picture books 
(Instant readers) 


Survival 
(pp. H81-H90) 


Nanaikapono/ 
6 


Literature 
Social studies 


Entertain 


Short story 


Appreciation of 

resources 
Retrieval of 

information 
Researching skills 


Junior novels 
Magazines 
A-V resources 



NOTE: The sample units in this section were developed and implemented by 
school teams of librarians and teachers from the seven districts. 
Excerpts from student compositions have been included to reflect the 
range of student capabilities as well as the scope of the assignments 
themselves. 
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This unit was created and taught by Jan Nakamura, kindergarten teacher 
and Cheryl Fukuda, librarian, at Kahaluu Elementary, Windward District. 

Comments from Jan and Cheryl: "The finished book was also used during 
parent /teacher conferences. Parents were able to see the growth and 
development of their child as reflected in his/her work. The project 
also promoted a congenial and respectful relationship among students 
and members of the school family." 



Student objectives: 

(Social studies) 

(Guidance) 

(Language arts) 
(Library skills) 



To identify and describe the major roles and functions for 
each member of a family group and for members of a school 
family 

To identify and appreciate how family and school members 
can help each other and make people feel good about 
themselves 

To use language appropriately in communicating an idea, 
experience, or information 

To identify selected parts of a book and to receive orien- 
tation to the school library family 



Materials used: Ditto paper, legal size 

Construction paper 



Crayons 

Various library books (see last pane) 
Film 



Grade level: Kindergarten 



Teaching procedures 



Introducing and reinforcing the concept of self : 

1. Show pictures of a boy and a girl. Discuss 
differences/similarities; interests; etc. 



Purpose 



Provide for visualization of 
concept. Link to known 
experiences. 
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"Teach frig procedures 



2. Read The me I se e. Discuss how main character 
in story introduces self and family. 

3. Have each student create a picture of him/ 
herself with an appropriate label. 

Introducing and reinforcing the concept of family : 

1. Show pictures depicting various f ami ly members, 
Discuss their roles and relationships. 



?. Read appropriate books, such as: 
This is my family 
Daddy is home! 
My little brother 
My family and I 

Discuss how family members feel about and 
interact with one another m the stories. 

3. Have each student create a picture of family 
members with an appropriate label. 

Introducing and reinforcing the concept of a library 
family : 

1. Introduce members of the library family (library 
monitors, fi 1m monitors, aides, etc.). Discuss 
their roles and responsibilities. 

2. Display a family tree chart of the library 
family. Review roles with students. 

3. Give each student a similar family tree chart 
to fill in and label with his/her own family 
members. Discuss the number of members in 
different families. 

Extending concept of family to rest o f school 
community : 

1. Visit the school cafeter ia. Have cafeteria 
manager introduce staff and explain roles, 
their concern for balanced meals. 

2, Have each student create a picture with a 
dictated caption depicting some aspect of the 
work done by the cafeteria family. 



Families/cont. 
TuTpbTe 



Associate concept to other 
experiences. 

Apply concept. Integrate 
beginning writing skills. 



Provide visualization of 
concept. Link to known 
experiences . 

Associate concept to other 
experiences . 



Apply concept. Integrate 
with beginning writing 
skills. 



Extend concept. Integrate 
library orientation 
activity. 

Provide visualization of 
concept . 

Apply concept. Integrate 
beginning writing skills and 
math counting skills. 



Further extend concept. 



Apply concept. Integrate 
beginning writing skills. 
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Fami 1 i es/cont , 



Teaching procedures" 



3. Visit the school office . Have principal 
introduce staff and explain roles. 

4. Show film, " School helpers ." Discuss film in 
relation to their experiences with various 
members of the school office family. 

5. Read portions of Your world: Let ' s go to school 
and Where do you go to school ?~ D'Scuss books 

in relation to their experiences with the school 
office family— particularly, the principal. 

6. Have each student create a picture with a 
dictated caption depicting some aspect of the 
work done by the school office fanily. 

7. Invite the head custodian to share the roles 
and responsibilities of the custod ia l staff . 

8. Have each student create a picture with a 
dictated caption depicting some aspect of the 
work done by the custodial staff. 

9. Discuss student perceptions, observations of 
the roles and responsibilities of the teache r. 

10. Have each student create a picture with a 

dictated caption depicting some aspect of the 
work done by the teacher. 

Bookmakinq : 

1. Share examples of a title page. Discuss possible 
titles for books students are now ready to 
assemble. (Split class into those who can copy 
from the board and those who need assistance to 
write.) Have each student create a title page 
for his/her book. 

2. Have each student design covers for his/her 
book . 

3. Demonstrate the workings of the combo-binding 
machine. 

4. Assemble completed pages, title page, covers 
using combo-binding machine. Process books 
for borrowing. 



5. Share books with others. 
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Purpose 



Further extension of 
concept . 

Reinforce concept. 



Further reinforcement of 
concept . 



Apply concept. Integrate 
beginning writing skills. 



Further extend concept. 



Apply concept. Integrate 
beginning writing skills. 



Provide concept association 
to known experiences . 

Apply concept. Integrate 
beginning writing skills. 



Integrate library skills. 
Allow for decision-making. 



Integrate library and art 
skills. 

Provide for visualization 
of process. 

Integrate library skills. 



Develop worth, value in 
students as authors. 
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Fami 1 i es/cont . 

LI8RARY RESOURCES 

BOOKS ON FAMILIES 

Blaine, Marge. The terrible thing that happened at our house . Parent's 
Magazine Press, T9T7b. 

Brooks, Ron. Timothy and Gramps . Bradbury Press, 1978. 
Herbert, Ann. Sam. McGraw-Hill, 1967. 
Merriam, Eve. Mommies at work . Knopf, 1961. 

Puner, Helen Walker. Daddies - what the y do all day . Lothrop, Lee & Shepard, 
1946. 

The following books were from the Holt, Rinehart, Winston Kinder Owl Series. 

Blomquist, David. Daddy is home ! HRW, 1963. 

Fehr, Howard F. This is my family . HRW, 1963. 

Oechsli, Kelly. It's schooltime . HRW, 1967. 

Wittram, H.R. My little brother . HRW, 1963. 

The following title is from the Benefic Press Experiential Development Program; 
Enrichment Books for Children. 

Stanek, Muriel. My family and I . B-snefic Press, 1967. 

Breakthrough to literacy U.S. - level 1 . Bowmar Press, 1973. 

My mora 
At school 
My teacher 
Our baby 

BOOKS ON SCHOOLS 

Arnold, Caroline. Where do yo u go t o schoo l. Franklin Watts, 1982. 
Pope, Billy N. Ycur world; let's go to school . Taylor Publ. Co., 1967. 

16J 




pts from book by Sonya Tom, Kindergarten, Kahaluu Elementary 
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Sample excerpts from book by Sonya Tom, Kindergarten, Kahaluu Elementary 
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Unit: All about me 




This unit was planned and taught by Karen Muronaga, librarian, 
and the grade 1 teachers at Lincoln Elementary, Honolulu District. 
Helping Karen with the initial concept of the unit was Sueko 
Yamamoto, gr. 1 teacher. 



Student objectives: 
(Guidance) 

(Language Arts) 

(Library skills) 



To understand and accept self. 

To develop a positive self-concept. 

To write and compile compositions which reflect students 1 
feelings, opinions and knowledge about a variety of topics. 

To appropriately apply knowledge of the following parts of the 
book to the making of students 1 own book: cover and spine, 
title page, illustrations. 



Materials used: 



Grade level: 



Variety of page format forms 
Cerlox bindings 

Assorted colored railroad boards 
1-2 



Entry skills 
required: 



Steps involved: 



Able to 

1. Listen orally for 20 minutes 

2. Respond orally to questions. 

3. Follow directions. 

4. Dictate or write sentence(s), 



1. The Unit "All About Me" integrates children's writings and bookmaking. 
Thus the objectives, format and content of the unit need to be discussed, 
planned and implemented by both the classroom teacher(s) and the librarian, 
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All about me/cont. 

Example of a planning format for the unit. 



To: Grade 1 Teachers 
From: Library 

RE: 1st and 2nd Q Library Plans 

On Tuesday, September 20th, we met to discuss plans for our students 
that would integrate library/study skills with content. We decided that 
the students would compile a book "All About Me," and present their book to 
their parents for Christmas. 

We divided up the responsibilities for the content of the book. 
Karen will be providing the forms for the writing and drawing to keep the 
format of the book pages consistent. 



ALL ABOUT ME 



Content (page) 


T/L Responsibility 


Self 












Address, phone number 




Math "I can count" 

What I like to eat 

Holidays We Celebrate 


T/L 
T/L 
T/L 


Parts of a Book (Making of the Book) 

Spiral binding 

Pocket/card/date due slip ... 



*T/L= Teaoher/ Librarian responsibility 
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All about me/cont. 

2. Each page is a lesson that can be taught by either the classroom teacher(s) 
or librarian. The teacher(s) and librarian divide the teaching respon- 
sibilities according to mutual agreement or strengths. 

Example of a lesson plan for o specific lesson. 



Lesson: What I like to eat 
Student objectives: 
(Health) 



(Language Arts) 
(Library) 



Materials used: 

Pictures of food items from various magazines 
Poster of the Basic Four Food Groups 

Display of various books about food (See list of resources) 
General articles about food and nutrition for teacher reference. 

Teaching procedure: 

Introducing the lesson 

1. Have children focus their attention on the bulletin board 
"Kinds of Food I Eat" which has pictures of a variety of 
different foods. 

2. Have children name the food items they see. 

3. Using masking tape (£") or yarn/string divide the bulletin 
board into four parts and allow children to identify the 
foods that belong together. 

# What is the name of the food? 

# What can you tell me about this food? 

# How does eating this food help you? 

# Can you tell me what group of food this food belongs to? 

# What are the basic four food groups? 

# How does each group ot food help you grow and keep 
healthy? 



To be aware and name different foods that are 
important to growth and health. 
To learn about the four food groups. 

To contribute to discussion on a specific topic. 

To learn about food through different resources 
of information both fiction and non-fiction 



All about me/cont. 



Providing for content knowledge through resources 

1. Share non-fiction resources with children about food to pro- 
vide content knowledge. 

2. Discuss the food groups and the wide variety of foods that 
are good to eat. 

3. Have children share their personal likes and dislikes of 
foods. (Optional: make a chart comparing the nutritive 
value of foods they like and dislike). Ask children if they 
eat foods they dislike. Have children think of ways to try 
new food or foods they dislike. 



Tood aXqm 


who tike. 


* who diblikz 
it 


How It htlp* oua body 
qkow S btoiu htalthu 











4. Read the story "Gregory, The Terrible Eater." Upon conclu- 
sion, discuss the author's message. 



°What did you learn from Gregory? 

°Why is it important that we be willing to try new foods? 
°How do you try new foods or food you dislike? 



Writing/Bookmaking: 

1. Present purpose e-d audience for writing of composition 

Purpose: To write a few sentences about their personal 
eating likes 

Audience: Self, parents, teacher or other students (See 
p. H14 for form used) 

2. Provide individual help as needed with choice of words or 
spelling. 

3. Allow children to illustrate their composition. 
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All about me/cont. 



4, Read aloud or have children read on their own, responding or 
reacting to their ideas. 

5, Revise and edit as needed. 

6, Keep composition and place in book "All About Me." 



3. 



When the pages are ready to be placed into the book, children can apply 
their knowledge of the following parts of the book to the completion 
of their own book: cover and spine, title page and illustrations. 
Have children: 

•Design cover and title page 
•Organize pages 

•Learn how to use the combo-binder to punch holes and bind their 
book with the cerlox binding 
•Attach card and pocket to their book 
•Share their book with their parents or with the library. 



Fol low-up Activities : 

1. Each page can lead to an extension of the discussion of the topic through 
reading and activities suggested in the various subject area guides or 
teacher's editions. 

2. If the books are shared wHh the library, some suggested activities may 
include: 

•Making an author card for the card catalog to recognize the new 
library books and thoir authors 

•Having an Authors 1 Autograph and Snack Session to honor the authors 

•Producing a special flyer, news bulletin or video-tape announcing the 
new library books and their authors 

•Sharing Is Caring Day, having a special day to have the authors share 
their book with a friend in their class or another classroom, i.e., 
sharing with a kindergartner . 

•Congratulating each author with a special "I am an Author" badge and 
happy gram. 
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Name 



December.. 



1983 




The Kinds of Food I Eat 
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All about me/cont. 

RESOURCES FOR "FOOD" LESSON 

INFORMATION BOOKS 

Aliki. Corn is maize: the gift of Indians . Crowell, 1976. 

A simple description of how corn was discovered and used by the Indians 
and how it came to be an important food throughout the world. 

Ancona, George. Bananas: from Manolo to Margie . Clarion Books, 1982. 

Follows the journey of a banana from Honduras where it is grown to North 
America where it is eventually consumed. 

Buehr, Walter. Meat from ranch to table . William Morrow and Company, 1956. 

Buehr, Walter. Bread, the staff of life . William Morrow and Company, 1959. 

Burns, Marilyn. Good for me! All about food in 32 bites . Little Brown, 1978. 

An informative look at food and what it does for us. 

Johnson, Hannah. From apple seed to applesauce . Lothrop, Lee and Shepard Co., 

X J / / • 

An introduction to the life cycle of the apple seed from seed to harvest. 
Includes a recipe for homemade applesauce. Other books by the author 
include: From seed to .iack-o 1 -lantern and From seed to salad . 

Jupo, Frank. Nothing to eat but food . Aladdin Books, 1954. 

Interesting story of food that begins far back in prehistoric times and 
takes us today to our supermarkets. 

Mitgutschi, Ali. From grain to bread . Carolrhoda Books, Inc., 1981. 

Highlights the step by step process of planting wheat seeds, harvesting 
the crop, grinding wheat into flour and baking bread. 

Schloat, G. Warren Jr. Milk for you . Scribners, 1951. 

Selsam, Mi 1 1 icent . The carrot and other jroot vegetables . Morrow, 1971. 

Describes the growth, fertilization and harvesting of various root 
vegetables: carrots, radishes, beets and sweet potatoes. 

Stubis, Patricia. Sandwichery: re cipes, r iddles and funny facts about food. 
Parents' Magazine, I9T5. ■ 

Simple recipes for a variety of sandwiches ere accompanied by brief facts, 
riddles and jokes about food. 
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All about me/cont. 

Watts, Franklin. Peanuts . Children's Press, 1978. 

Discusses the origin, characteristics, cultivation and uses of the peanut. 

Wilt, Joy. Taste and smell!; 40 tasting and smelling experiences for 
children, plus 60 recipes to cook, e a tTand drin k. Creative Resources. 1978. 

Instructions for exploring a variety of tastes and smells including reci- 
pes for casseroles, sandwiches, desserts and beverages. 



FICTION BOOKS 

Barrett, Judi. Cloudy with a chance of meatballs . Atheneum, 1978. 

In the town of Chew and Swallow, the weather comes three times a day as 
breakfast, lunch and dinner. 

Berger, Terry. The turtle's picnic and other nonsense stories . Crown 
Publishers, 1977^ 

Three short stories about a suspicious turtle ("Turtle's Picnic"), a very 
particular dog ("Dog and Cake") and the king of the jungle. 

Carle, Eric. The very hungry caterpillar . Collins Publishers, 1979. 

Follows the progress of a hungry little caterpillar as he eats his way 
through a varied and very large quantity of food until full at last, he 
forms a cocoon around himself and goes to sleep. 

Goff stein, M.B. Fish for supper . Dial Press, 1976. 

Tiny black-and-white illustrations are the perfect accompaniment to a day 
of fishing with grandma. 

Hoban, Russell. Bread and jam for Frances . Harper, 1964. 

Definitely a book for young children, it gives a classic cure for finicky 
eating. Delightful. 

Lord, John Vernon and Janet Burroway. The giant jam sandwich . Houghton, 1973, 

The story how the residents of Itching Down get rid of 4 million wasps. 

Marshall, James. Yumners . Houghton, 1973. 

This picture book explains why some people are fat md others are not; fat 
people have thin friends who tempt them to eat. Emily Pig takes a walk 
with Eugene Turtle and stops to eat along the way. 
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All about me/cont . 

Mayer, Mercer. Frog goes to dinner . Dial Press, 1974. 

In this wordless picture book, frog disrupts dinner at a fancy restaurant, 

Peet, Bill. Big bad Bruce . Houghton Mifflin, 1977. 

Bruce, a bully, never picks on anyone his own size until he is dimi- 
nished in more ways than one by a small but very independent witch. 



x 

J Sharmat, Michel 1. Gregory the terrible eater . Four Winds Press, 1980. 

m i " 1 



A very picky eater, Gregory the goat refuses the usual goat diet of 
staples of shoes and tin cans in favor of fruits, vegetables, eggs and 
orange juice. 



UJ AUDIOVISUAL RESOURC ES 
CD 



"The big dinner table." (Film) Perennial, 1978. 

"Eat for health." (Film) Encyclopaedia Britannica Educational Corp., 1981. 
"Learning about nutrition." (Filmstrip) EBEC, 1981. 
"Nutrition around the clock multimedia kit." (Filmstrip) Disney, 1980. 
"Nutrition: who cares? you should!" (Filmstrip) Guidance Associates, 1982. 
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Sample excerpts from book by Jeanelle Wat, gr. 1, Lincoln Elementary 



by 




Decei*or 1933 



Nlv School 




X cjp Iq LkJg SJymI . I am in f he 



-£k5I jr-cbfr, lam in rnom 7<k. 

My ^fiaclip r ,£ Mi-.c. Yamarwto . 
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Sample excerpts from book by Jeanelle Wat, gr. 1, Lincoln Elementary 



My Feelings 



7rT 



('•-PI ' ' 





I firr, tvtp^v when T play Wi+h my Friers- 

31 ojd soJ when I am awi/j. 



I ad- CVCl f ed wkrn I rum WncroHirff ttfc-fU 
I gel frighlcni»rl whftr? I Gee, q ^hflgK , 



ftceber 13, Ufa 

Dear SaX 
I have "fried lo be ^joa/. 

W rf fiWI dW wvorlc. 

60 1 tp'ed <W -fried <W 4rieJ. 

1 Oji Ji! SO may! pIcAceho^ a 

Love 
JcaJ7e//t 
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Unit: I am special 



This unit was created and taught by Betsy Nakashima, gr. 1-2 teacher, and 
Marsha Higa-Nakamura, librarian, at Kanoelani Elementary, Leeward District, 

Comments from Betsy and Marsha: "This unit really focuses on bringing 
out the individual uniqueness of each child." 



Student objectives: 
(Guidance) 

(Social Studies) 
(Language arts) 

(Art) 

(Library skills) 
Materials used: 



To be able to describe self-perception of physical, per- 
sonality, and social characteristics 

To be able to describe what makes one feel good about self 

To be able to use language appropriately in communicating 
an idea, experience, or information 

To be able to participate in various modes of expression 

To be able to appreciate and use a variety of resources; 
to be able to apply knowledge regarding parts of a book 



Construction paper 
Folder paper 
Paper clips 
Glue 



(Optional equipment) 
Combo binder, supplies 
Camera, supplies 
Button -making machine, 
supplies 



Grade levels: 



1-2 



Teaching procedures 



Introducing the unit - gr. 1 and 2 

1. Have each student draw a portrait of him/herself. 
Ask: "What do you like most about yourself? 11 

2. Have students share their portraits and explain 
what they liked most about themselves, 

3. Have students create their own name buttons. 
On each button, have them write their names, 
room numbers, and allow them to choose a 
favorite sticker to put on. 



Purpose 



Provide concept association 
to known experience. 
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I am special/cont. 


Teaching procedures 


Purpose 


4. 


Use buttons as part of a miniature "me" mobile, 
(Paper clips and cutouts can be used to make 
the mobiles.) Have students add pictures or 
small objects to their own mobiles that reflect 
significant things in their lives. 


Integrate art skills, con- 
cepts • 


5. 


Share mobiles; display them in class. 


Develop worth, value in stu- 
dents as artists. 


Discussion and writing activities - qr. 1 




1. 


DisCUSS how Students nnt thpir nampQ» 

• Who gave you your name? 

• Do you know how and why you got your name? 

ft DOP<* VHIJr nflmP ha up p cnorial moam'nn? 
w yuco jruui name nave « bpcLlal illcaNiny: 


Extend knowledge, self 
awareness . 




Encourage students to ask their parents. 


To encourage parent involve- 
ment. 


2. 


nave 3LUUCML3 ur ai L a paTagrapn DaScQ On tneir 

findings. 


Provide for application 
through writing. 


3. 


Hold a peer-critiquing session. (This can be 
done in at least two ways: 1) have students 
pair off and share; or 2) have each student 
read aloud his/her paper in a group and have 
group offer comments. In both, the goal is to 
have students share both positive and construc- 
tive comments with each writer.) 


Provide for peer 
interaction; valuing of own 
and others' products. 


4. 


Have students revise paragraph. 


Refine writing skills. 


5. 


Discuss "things I like' 1 and "things I don't 
like." 


Extend knowledge, self 
awareness . 


6. 


Have students create a paper doll silhouette 
of themselves. Cut out silhouette and paste 
it on to a sheet of construction paper that 
can later be included in the student book. 


Integrate art skills, con- 
cepts. 


7. 


Have students write the things they said they 
liked around the silhouette of themselves. 


Provide for application 
through writing. 
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I am special (cont.) 



Teaching procedures 



Discussion and writing activities - gr. 2 

1. Read aloud and discuss various books dealing 
with characters expressing different types of 
feelings at appropriate times in activities 
below. (See bibliography at the end for 
suggestions. ) 

2. Discuss feelings of happiness: 

• What makes you happy? 
t What do you do when you feel happy? 
t Can you describe a time or thing that 
happened to you that made you very happy? 

3. Have students draft a brief compositioi on 
"what makes me happy." 

4. Hold a peer-critiquing session. (See :omments 
for #3 under gr. 1 discussion and writing 
activities.) 

5. Have students revise writing based on feedback. 

6. Follow the same procedures for writing on the 
feelings of sadness, anger, fear, etc. 

7. Have students create a "web" of themselves. 
Example: 



Purpose 




Have them elaborate on and extend their 
individual web. 

8. Have students use the webs to write a 
composition on 11 who I am. 11 

9. Hold a peer-critiquing session. (See comments 
for #3 under gr. 1 discussion and writing 
activities.) 

10. Revise writing based on feedback. 



Read aloud to provide con- 
tent knowledge, appropriate 
vocabulary. 



Structure details toward 
major concept. 



Provide for application 
through writing skills. 

Provide for peer 
interaction; valuing of own 
and others' products. 

Refine writing skills. 



Structure details toward 
major concepts. 



Integrate writing skills. 



Provide for peer 
interaction; valuing of own 
and others 1 products. 

Refine writing skills. 
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I am special (cont.) 



Teaching procedures 



Library/bookmaking activities - gr. 1 and 2 

1. Reinforce classroom sharing of different 
resources by doing additional reading aloud 
and discussion activities during library 
periods. (See bibliography at the end for 
suggestions.) 

2. For students who have written a composition 
on "what makes me angry," show them how to 
create a pop-up monster expressing anger. Use 
Jan Pienkowski's Dinner time as a model. 

3. Paste pop-up monsters on to pages to be 
included in student books. 

4. Snap a photo of each child. Have students 
paste these on to pages to be included in 
student books. Have them list around the 
photo, responses to the query, "Whose boy 
(girl) are you?" Encourage them to list people 
and things that are important to them. 

Tip: Whose mouse are you , by Robert Kraus, 
is an excellent way to introduce this 
activity. 

5. Discuss parts of the book including title page, 
dedication, cover. 

6. Have students create their own parts of the book 
for their books. 

7. Assemble all writing, illustrations. 

8. Have parent volunteers assist in using combo 
binder to spiral bind the students books. 

9. Have students share finished books with each 
other. 

Follow-up activities - gr. 1 and 2 

1. Continue to reinforce the theme, "I am special," 
at appropriate times in all content areas 
through rest of school year. 



Purpose 



Reinforce, extend knowledge; 
appreciation of variety of 
resources. 



Integrate art skills, con- 
cepts using models. 



Extend knowledge, self 
awareness. 



Integrate library skills. 



Application of library 
skills. 



Encourage parent involve- 
ment. 

Develop worth, value in stu- 
dents as authors. 
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I am special /cont, 

Resources 

Note: This is not meant to be an exhaustive list. Also, not all of these titles 
were used at Kanoelani. Many are suggestions taken from A to Zo o: subject access 
to children's books , by Carol Lima. * 

Anger 

Alexander, Martha G, And my mean old mother will be sorry, blackboard bear , 
uid I , iy /2 • 

Simon, Norma. I was so mad! Whitman, 1974. 
Embarrassment 

Lexau, Joan M. I should have stayed n bed. Harper, 1965. 
Townsend, Kenneth. Felix, the bald-h. ade d lion . Delacorte, 1967. 

Envy, jealousy 

Lionni, Leo. Alexander and the wind- up mouse . Pantheon, 1969. 
Zolotow, Charlotte. It's not faTF : Harper, 1976. 

Fear 

Alexander, Anne. Noise in the night . Rand McNally, 1960. 

Crowe, Robert. Clyde Monster . Duttor., 1976. 

Mayer, Mercer. There's a nightmare ir my closet . Dial, 1968. 

Happiness 

Piatti, Celestino. The happy owls . Atheneum, 1964. 

Wi lliams, Barbara. Someday, saiFMitchel 1 . Dutton, 1976. 

Hate 

Udry, Janice May. Let's be enemies . Harper, 1961. 
Zolotow, Charlotte. The hating~5ook . Harper, 1969. 

Loneliness 

Ouvoisin, Roger Antoine. Periwinkle . Knopf, 1976. 
Iwamatsu, Jun. Crow boy . Viking, 1955. 

Love 

Anglund, Joan. Love is a special way of feeling . Harcourt, 1960. 
Freeman, Don. Corduroy . Viking, 1968. 
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I am special /cont. 



Miscellaneous 

Hoff, Sydney. Who will be my friends? Harper, 1960. (Friendship) 
Gackenbach, Dick. Claude the dog~ Seabury, 1974. (Sharing) 
Ginsburg, Mirra. The two greedy bears . Macmillan, 1976. (Greed) 
Kraus, Robert. Whose mouse are you?~ Macminan, 1970. (Belonging) 
Sendak, Maurice. Pierre . Harper, 1962. (Indifference, individuality) 
Viorst, Judith. Alexander and the terrible, horrible, no good, very bad day . 
Atheneum, 197T. (Bad behavior) 
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I am special/cont. 
Sample composition by Dawn Ouchi , gr. 2, Kanoelani Elementary 



About he 

Htl/oj my na.ne >'s GU„ CuJii. 

dm n 0 f <kmh^r ^ just r/gM' 

Jam icv/ch o\lMow aU are 

/otc?I hqve k/aJc sW/ AaiV 
/l^ mammy does a /of for rny 

J«UyjMy titter ^itntiZ have, 
one. s/sfe^a mother,*^ q <Uddy. 
My $«ster i$ fw c /ve years old. 
I wish I can rij c o, Wje a 3 a.'h. 
1 like riding nor5es,a n( j jurnp . 
n>f e.I now (now to n<J e nor^e*. 
It is U.ard U ride.* na^eJea^ 
my/ Si'sfer r ;de5 a W*e, but 
now we dcMt ride tar^I cm c e 
rode a pony and cvj- the 



made a -friend. 



pon^/ 
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Unit: Animals 




This unit was created and taught by Blanche Suga, gr\ 2 teacher, and 
Bonnie Shimatsu, librarian, at Kekaha Elementary, Kauai District, 



Student objectives: 
(Science) 

(Language arts) 

(Library skills) 

Materials used: 



To become familiar with the characteristics and habitats of 
various animals, including pond dwellers 

To use language appropriately in communicating an idea, 
experience, or information 

To appreciate a variety of resources; to understand differen- 
ces between fiction and informational books; and to produce a 
book incorporating appropriate parts of a book. 

Fiction, informational books, filmloops, pictures from 
I nstructor and Lea ding magazines, Illustrated encyclopedia of 
the animaQingdom , TTTustrated wildlife encyclopedia / 



Grade levels: 



Primary 



Teaching procedures 



Introducing the lesson 

1. Cover portions of pictures of animals living in 
and around ponds and ask students to identify 
the animals. 



2, Uncover pictures to validate guesses. Discuss 
What students might know regarding key 
characteristics of the different animals. 
Sample questions: 

• What does it look like? 

• What does it eat? 
t How does it move? 

t Where does it live? 



Purpose 



Engage in Directed 
Listening-Seeing-Thinking 
activity. Develop interest, 
awareness. 

Retrieve students 1 LET 
through discussion of pic- 
tures. 
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AnimaTs/cont. 



Teaching procedures 



3. Divide class into work groups of 4 to 6 students 
and have each explore a different animal 
(e.g., turtle, deer, rabbit, etc.) 

4. Do a "word explosion 11 activity with each animal 
(i.e., have students brainstorm all the words 
that come to their minds in association with 
the respective animal). Record responses. 

Providing for content knowledge through resources 

5* Have librarian assist in gathering and 

introducing resources. (See list of resources 
at the end of this unit.) 



6. Discuss new information being gained through 
these materials. Ask: "What is one rmre 
thing you now know about (animal) that you 
didn't know before? 11 Record responses. 

7. Maintain charts of new information which 
students can refer to (e.g., make a chart of 
the body parts of an animal). 

Writing 

8. In work groups, have students compose a group 
composition about their respective animals. 
Provide them with guide questions. Examples: 

t What does your animal look like? 
t What does it eat? 
t Where does it live? 

9. Have students write their individual 
compositions about animals using the group 
composition as a model. 

Expanding content knowledge through resources 

10. Have librarian assist in gathering and sharing 
more resources on other animals. (See list of 
resources at the end of this unit.) 



Purpose 



Provide for management 
flexibility. 



Provide concept association 
to learner's known 
experience. 



Encourage appreciation of 
various resources; 
distinguish between fiction 
and information resources. 

Provide content knowledge 
and vocabulary through 
guided discussion. 



Provide for visual reinfor- 
cement of learning. 



Provide for guided writing 
experience. 



Encourage independent 
writing experiences using 
models. 



Encourage further appre- 
ciation of resources; con- 
tinue to distinguish between 
fiction and informational 
resources. 
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Animals /con t« 



Teaching procedures 



11. Discuss new information gained througn 
resources. Record responses. 



Writing 

12. Repeat steps 8 and 9 with the new aninals they 
have chosen. 

13. Have students put themselves in the place of 
the animals they have written about by discuss- 
ing the following: 

t Who are you? 

t Where do you live? 

e What are you doing? 

t What is happening to you? 

t How do you solve your problem? 

14. Select one animal and have students compose a 
group story using the above guide questions. 

15c Have students create their individual stories 
using the group story as a model. 



16. Have students critique each other's stories in 
work groups. 

17. As students revise and edit their wor<s, provide 
individual consultation time. 

Liorary skills/bookmaking 

18. Provide instruction on parts of the book. 

19. Have students create title pages for their books. 

20. Have students illustrate thev- pages. 

21. Help students compile their books. 

22. Have students complete their books to share. 



Purpose 



Provide for expansion of 
content knowledge and voca- 
bulary through guided 
discussion. 



See steps 8 nd 9. 



Extend writing from purely 
informational focus to a 
creative form of expression, 



Provide for guided writing 
experience. 

Encourage independent 
writing experiences using 
models. 

Encourage peer interaction 
in revision, editing. 

Use feedback for improvement 
of writing. 



Integrate library skills. 

Apply library skills. 

Integrate and apply art con- 
cepts and skills. 



Provide worth, value in stu- 
dents as authors. 
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Animal s/cont. 



Teaching procedures 



Purpose 



Follow-up activities 

1. Compile published stories into a writing book 
with cover. 

2. Make a writing journal for sunnier with book 
cover, etc. 
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Animal s/cont. 

RESOURCES 

Fiction 

Brown, Margaret Wise. The runaway bunny . Harper, 1942. 

Carle, Eric. The very hungry caterpillar . Collins World, 197C. 

Flack, Marjorie. Tim Tadpole and the great bullfrog . Doubled ay, 1934. 

Garelick, May. Where does the butterfly go when it rains. Young Scott Books, 
1961. 

Graham, Al. Timothy Turtle . Viking, 1946. 

Hoff, Carol. The f our friends . Follett, 1958. 

Kellogg, Steven. The mysterious tadpole . Dial, 1977. 

Kraus, Robert. The littlest rabbit . Harper, 1961. 

Lionni, Leo. Alexander and the wind-up mouse . Pantheon, 1969. 

. In the rabbit garden . Pantheon, 1975. 

. Swimmy . Pantheon, 1963. 

Wildsmith, Brian. Brian Wildsmith's birds * Watts, 1967. 
Information books 

Collins, Henry Hill. Junior science book of turtles . Garrard, 1962. 
Darby, Gene. What is a butterfly . Benefic Press, 1958. 

. What is a fish . Benefic Press, 1958. 

. What is a frog . Benefic Press, 1957. 

. What is a turtle . Benefic Press, 1960. 

Green, Ivah. The monarch butterfly . Encyclopaedia Britannica Press, 1964. 
Oxford Scientific Films. The butterfly cycle . Putnam, 1977. 
Silverstein, Alvin. Rabbits: all about them . Lothrop, 1973. 
Zim, Herbert. Rabbits . Morrow, 1948. 
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Animal s/cont. 

1m loops (Encyclopaedia Britannica) 
Informational books: Fishes, monarch butterfly, tadpoles, metamorphosis. 

Fiction: Our animal friends, set 1: Story of a fawn; Story of turtle; Story of 
a squirrel 
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Animal s/cont . 

Sample selection from a class anthology. Piece written by Shandon Batis, gr. 2 4 
Kekaha Elementary. 




I am a bird. I fly from tree to 



tree. A dog was chasing me. I flew 
higher. It gave up. After that, I 
landed in the grass. A hunter came. 
I let him shoot me but I flew away. 
He could not catch me so he went home 
when it was dark. I'll go home to 
find my baby birds. They must be cry 
ing for me and looking for me. They 
must be sleeping but a helicopter may 
wake them up. 

by Shandon Batis 
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Unit: Computer awareness: computers in our lives 




This unit was created and taught by Faith Louie, primary grade enrichment 
teacher, and Mildred Uchima, librarian, at Hilo Union Elementary, Hawaii 
District. 



Student objectives: 
(Computer literacy) 



(Language arts) 



(Library skills) 



Grade level : 



To become aware of, appreciate, and understand the 
functions and impact of computers in daily life. 

To be given hands-on experience with an Apple II 
computer. 

To write to give information. 
To write to entertain. 

To be introduced to a variety of sources to acquire 
information. 

Primary 



Teaching procedures 



Introduction 

1. Have students write what they know about 
computers. Provide starter ideas if 
necessary: 

• Where do you see computers? 

• How are they used? 

• In what way are they helpful to you? 

2. Play record: "Mr. Roboto. 11 Guide pupils to 
listen and respond to: 

• What does this song have to do with our 

lesson? 

• Listen to words. Follow along on dittoed 

sheet/transparency. What thoughts come to 
your mind? 



Purpose 



Retrieve students LET thru 
writing (assessment). 



Provide concept association 
to known experience. 
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Computer awareness/cont . 


Teaching procedures 


PiirnHQP 
rui i^usc 




Generalization: computers are everywhere around 
us, even reflected in our music. 






Draw your own robot. Tell about him: 

• What he looks like. 

• Where he comes from. 

• What he does. 


Integrate art, write to 
entertai n • 


3. 


Share other ways we have encountered computers: 

• Where else are computers used? 

• How are they helpful? 






Record discussion, categorize by setting, people, 
Functions. (See p. H38) 

Example: 
Home— -family — record keeping 

budgeting 
Store — consumer/owner— pricing 

checking out 
Arcades — teanagers/adults — 

entertainment 


Guide thinking, processing 
of information into visual 
structure. 


Providing content knowledge through resources 




1. 


Present various resources: 






Informational books - facts, ideas, concepts 
Encyclopedia - historical background 
Newspaper - issue-related information 
Card catalog 


Provide library skills and 
resources for gaining 
additional knowledge, 
concepts. 


2. 


Teach: 






Terminology 

Keyboard (See p. H39) 

Programming 


Pv*ni/iHp hpnHc«nn ovnori onro 
rf uv iuc fiaiiuo— uii cApci JcNLCt 
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Computer awareness/cont. 



Purpose 



Writing 

i. Discuss how we might get information about 
computer use in our community. 



Develop interest awareness, 
relevance. 



2. Write letters to business firms. 

Discuss elements of a good "asking for 
information" composition (ideas, appropriate 
wording). 

Learn/review letter format. 

3. Share responses as they are received. Give positive feedback. 

4. Skim to identify relevant information. 

Underline setting words; function 
words/phrases. 

Work in pairs; pass on to another couple to 
catch what might be skipped. 

5. Cut letters apart; keep only relevant 
information. 

6. Group by functions of computers. Develop categorizing skills. 

Example: 

Record Planning Printing Game s 
keeping Services 

Paste on colored construction paper. 

Attach to chalkboard. 



7. Write a "giving information" composition. 



Use Information on charts; in heads. 



Do a post-check - to find 
out how much more knowledge 
they new have. 



8. Read 1st and 2nd compositions. Compare. 



Give positive/supportive 
feedback. 
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Computer awareness/cont . 


Teaching procedures 


Purpose 


Q 


Invite salesman from Datsun to bring 
computerized car "Maxima" to school. 

Watch demonstration; listen; notice 
cnarac ten sties • 






In class discuss things car could/could not 
do; compare with Kitt, Knight Rider 1 s car on 
television. 


Do some brainstorming. 




List words/phrases on board. 




10. 


Write an acrostic. 


Write to entertain. 




Share 1st draft with class. 

Identify effective elements - words/phrases; 
style 


Learn from each other. 

Provide worth valup for 

student as author. 




Revise and edit as needed. 






Rewrite or recopy. 






Display on bulletin board. 




Follow-up activities 




1. 


Develop own computer program. 




2. 


Create an original fictional character involved 
in a computer-related setting. 




3. 


Take a field trip to local firms to see computers 
in action. Include Fun Factory, if possible. 
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Computer awareness/cont . 



COMPUTERS (Sample responses) 



Where are they used? 
What are they used for? 



Drive-in's - tells price 
tells order 

Doctor - keep names of patients 

keep records 

tells what kind of medicine to prescribe 
hilling 

Stores/ - inventory 

Offices how much they sell 

make payroll 

M talk u to Honolulu 

Airlines - print tickets 

make reservation for cars, hotels 
make reservation to travel 

tells: movies on plane; weather; special happenings 

Other jobs that may use computers: 

Bal lerina 
Farmer 

Football player 
Painter 
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APPLE COMPUTER KEYBOARD (MODEL I la) 




caps! 




LOCK 


\ 
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SHIFT 
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Acrostic (Sample) 

D Dynamic Datsun came to school 
A Lots of Automatic Action 
T Tells when you are out of gas 
S Has a Super Sunroof 
U Uses unleaded fuel 
N Brought by Mr. Nakamoto 

M Has moving mirrors 
A For graceful Antenna 
X We're Excited about the Extra-special car 
I An Incredible computer! 
M Everything works like magic 
A Awesome Automobile 

It's Magnificent! 

I wish I owned a Maxima! 



Computer awareness /cont. 
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Computer awareness/cont. 



Resources 

Informational books 

Greene, Carol. Robots, a new true boo k. Children's 
Press, 1983. Gr. 3-5. 

Jefferis, David. Robots . Watts, 1982. 

An easy-read fact book that covers range of robot func- 
tions. Organized into short chapters with appealing 
illustrations and photos. Indexed. Gr. 3-6. 

Lipson, Shelley. It's BASIC: the ABC's of comput er 
programming . Holt, 1982. "~ 

Simple explanation of basics of computer programming. 
Illustrations help clarify the text. Useful for independent 
research. Gr. 4-6, Adult. 



Fiction 

Slote, Alfred. My robot buddy . Lippincott, 1975. 

Jack lives in the future when robots perform many tasks 
— including that of acting as a companion for children. 
For his tenth birthday, Jack receives a robot, Danny One. 
And then the real excitement begins. 1981 Nene Aware 
winner. Gr. 4-6. 
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Computer awareness /cont. 
Sample composition by Stacy Kadota, gr. 2, Hilo Union Elementary ^ 

Q?rru^idL^ (V-tii- alto AdlfpJL, F O^U 
Vdjutb n^njJx^ JkftVrUjlJUcr^b "t^TLC OCotl, 

View thai J2 -fem>W yno-^- 4tn^ 
il 5- unscmi fco- teil if to- 
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Unit: Biographies 




This unit was created and taught by Jean Saito, gr. 4 teacher, and 
Kay Nagaishi, librarian, at Kamiloiki Elementary, Honolulu District. 



Student objectives: 

(Language arts) 
(Library skills) 

Materials used: 



Grade level : 



To write a biography 

To learn about biography spine labels 
To differentiate between individual biography and 
collective biography 

Helen Keller, by Stewart and Polly Anne Graff 
Other biographies on list (see p. H46) 
One fiction boo< with spine label: J 

S 

One nonfiction >ook with spine label: 636 

T 

4 



leaching procedures" 



I ntroducing the lesson (in the library) 

1. Read the book, Helen Keller , to the students 

or - 

Do a short book talk on simple biographies. 

2. Remind students of a previous lesson on spine 
labels. 

a. (Show fiction book) "What does the J on 
this spine stand for? What does the S under 
the J stand for?" 

b. (Show nonfiction book) "What does the 636 
on this spine stand for? What does the T 
under the 636 stand for?" 



Purpose 



Develop interest in stories 
about real persons. 



Review previously learned 
information. 
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B1ographies/cont. 



Teaching procedures 



3. Show the book, Helen Keller , and explain: 

a. "Let's look at the spine label of this book 
that I just read to you. It was a book 
about the life of Helen Keller. This spine 
label says B 

KELLER." 

b. Show few more biographies. Tell what the 
books are about and what the spine labels 
say. 

c. Ask: "What can you see that links the spine 
label and the person in the story?" 
(Elicit response that the name of the person 
in the story is part of the spine label.) 

4. Ask: "What do you think the B above KELLER 
stands for? Have you heard of the word, 
BIOGRAPHY? Biography means a life story or 
a true story of a real person." 

B BIOGRAPHY 
KELLER means KELLER 

"If you wrote a book about someone's life, you 
would be writing a biography. If you wrote 
about your own life, you would be writing an 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY." 

5. Encourage students to talk about events in their 
own lives. Guide discussion and have students 
write their own autobiographies. 

Writing (in the classroom) 

6. Teacher works with students on their writing. 
Editing, rewriting done in the classroom. 

7. Each student should have a finished final 
product on folder paper. 

B ookmaking (in library) 

8. Help students make a simple book. (See 
directions on p. H47) 



Purpose 



Correlate with new 
information. 



Introduce new 
concept/vocabulary. 



Develop student interest in 
project. 



Guide writing of personal 
data in organized manner. 



Provide format for indivi- 
dual biography. 
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Biographies/cont, 



Teaching procedures 



Purpose 



Rewriting (in classroom or at home) 

9. Have students copy own stories into finished 
books. 

10. Remind students about own spine labels. 

B 

OWN LAST NAME 
Working on collective biography (in library) 

11. Demonstrate the "makings" of a collective 
biography. 

a. Collect the students' original work that 
was on folder paper. (Item #7 above) 

b. As students watch, use the combo binder and 
bind their work together. Be sure to add 
extra sheets for covers, title page, etc. 

c. Ask students to describe what was done. 

Examples: "We have collected all of the 
biographies and made one book." 

"We have a collection of 
biographies." 

d. Explain that we cannot list everyone's name 
under B on the spine so we use the number 
920 to designate a COLLECTIVE BIOGRAPHY. 

12. Have students see the difference between the 
spine label on an individual biography versus 
the spine label on a collective biography. 

13. Discuss title of this collective biography. 
Discuss the use of room number as the author 
(or should the teacher's initial be used?). 

14. Process books with book cards, catalog cards. 
Sharing products 

15. Share the books with classmates, others. 



Reinforce learning. 



Provide visualization of 
concept. 



Guide thinking, processing 
of information. 



Integrate library skills. 



Provide worth, value in stu- 
dents as authors. 
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Biographies/cont. 

Resources 



Aulaire, Ingri d'. Benjamin Franklin . Doublday, 1950. 

Simply-written biography of America's favorite patriot. Picture book format. 
Aulaire, Ingri d\ (more titles similar to above.) 

George Washington , Abraham Lincoln , Columbus , (many more available) 
Coerr, Eleanor. Sadako and a thousand cranes . Putnam, 1977, 

Sensitive biography of Sadako Sasaki, 12, who died of leukemia as a result 
of radiation she suffered ten years before in Hiroshima. Heart-tugging 
portrayal of courage as Sadako and her friends attempt to fold 1,000 paper 
cranes, which according to legend, will make her well again. 

Forbes, Esther. America's Paul Revere . Houghton Mifflin, 1946. 

The famous midnight ride is dramatically told in this biography but because 
of the political unrest evident in this pre-Revolutionary background, this 
should be read aloud by the teacher. Necessary explanations can oe added 
for students. 

Gault, Frank. Pele, the king of soccer . Walker, 1975. 

Story of the most famous soccer player from his childhood in Brazil to his 
professional career in the United States as well as in Brazil. Popular 
sutject with our soccer-playing students. 

LeSueur, Meridel. Little Brother of the wilderness; the s tory of Johnny 
A ppleseed . Knopf, 1947. 

John Chapman got his nickname because he spent his life traveling through 
the United States planning apple seeds. Easily read by 4th graders. 

Ventura, Piero. Christopher Columbus . Random House, 1978. 

Easy-tc-read biography of Columbus. Use with Aulaire's Columbus for 
comparison. 
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BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



H48 



Sample excerpt from book by Julie Little, 
gr. 4, Kamiloiki Elementary 



When X wa<p bo™> H wcvb a 6o,rk 
T\mc ha<j p^«R and Ham -W ijcars o\d. 

X'm \rj 4VlZ -fcvM-Wv Qf\6* novo a*\A. X Wxvte. 

viC\V\Ac^ , oir-V , Cfcativt vtri^cy runWwtc^ t'yvnv^Vn^ 

69eA\ur,<} jKiCViVT^, trtvuttv^ ^vad 4&\Kwvy*r\ 

X have -be^roA vtlVlVW«£.S * ftv*_ <*mv\V5 <W 
uiaeHs , ^ move's ^(d*- c»rA -VwtA\;e. 

0.tfd 13 oa m^j mom 5 . 6uV*fe.c<oAl^ V\«wvk_ 
w\o>na- <*c\oM>*tS * QMttf a. wWV\ 
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Unit: Life cycle of frogs 



This unit was created and taught by Blanton Tarr, district resource teacher; 
Gladys Fujii, gr. 4 teacher; and Sue Nomura, librarian; at Kamehameha III 
Elementary, Maui District 

The team felt some of the students' comments after they had finished their 
books said it all: 

"I felt like a story writer. At nighty I dreamed about it." 

—Alika Kalua 

"At firstj I felt nervous because it was something new to me. In the 
middle^ I felt a little better because I knew I could do it. At the 
end* I felt happy and proud because I knew I had done somethir^g 
fantastic! 11 

— lialani Uwekoolani 



To understand the concepts and vocabulary relating to the 
life cycle of frogs. 

To write a composition on the life cycle of a frog with 
clarity, accuracy, and completeness. 

To use a variety of sources to acquire information and to 
summarize retrieved information according to set purpose. 

Frogs , by Graham Tarrant 
What is a Frog , by Gene Darby 

Study prints showing the life cycle of a frog (McGraw-Hill 
Company) 

4 
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Teaching procedures 


Purpose 


Assessment: Students write what thev know about 
frogs in sentences and paragraphs if 
possible. 


Assess students 1 LET. 


Introducing the lesson 




1. Discuss the concept of growth 
°What is growth? 

°Do you look like you did when you were a 
baby? 

°How are you different? 
°What things can you do now that you 
couldn't as a baby? 


Provide concept association 
to known experiences. 


2. Make the point "Just like yourselves, other 
things grow and change." 

236 


Generalize toward concept 
focus. 




Student objectives: 
(Science) 




(Language arts) 
(Library skills) 
Materials used: 



Grade level : 



H50 



Frogs/cont. 



Teaching procedures 



Providing for content knowledge through resources 

1. Show study print of the adult frog 

•Did the frog always look like this? 

•How was it different? 

•Do you know if it changes as it grows? 

2. Show and read from a nonfiction book that 
clearly describes the life cycle of a frog, 
such as Frogs by Graham Tarrant • 

3. While reading is being done, list stages of 
the frog's life cycle - egg, tadpole, adult 
frog. 

4. Have students orally describe the changes 
which occur within the stages. 

5. Using study prints and chart paper, retrieve 
orally from students the vocabulary and details 
of each stage. Record all responses on the 
chart paper. 

6. Provide students with a life cycle drawing of 
the frog and have them color it (see p. H52). 

(Probably a good place to stop) 

7. Read What is a Frog , by Gene Darby to the 
class. 

8. Introduce the webbing process. Use a student's 
name to demonstrate process. 



Example: 



Purpose 



ERJC 




Retrieve students 1 LET 
through pictures. 



Read aloud to provide con- 
tent knowledge, appropriate 
vocabulary. 

Structure main idea. 



Structure details toward 
major concept. 

Provide for application, 
validation of knowledge 
through visualization 
technique. 

Reinforce application of 
knowledge. 



Increase input of knowledge. 



Structure content knowledge. 
Provide model assistance. 
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Frogs/cont. 



Teaching procedures 
Web the frog. (See completed sample on p. H53). 
Example: 




(Students volunteer vocabulary and 
content phases to web) 

9. Discuss format of paper: 
•Introduction 
•Egg 

•Tadpole 
•Adult frog 
•Conclusion 
(Including paragraphs and organization) 

Writing/bookmaking 

1. Review purpose and audience for assignment, 



2. Have students write a composition providing 
information on the life cycle of a frog (using 
webbing and charts for organization). 

3. Share samples of students 1 writing with class. 



Purpose 
Application of knowledge. 



Retrieve and validate con- 
tent knowledge. 

Set up purpose and relevance 
of lesson. 



Develop interest, awareness 
and relevance. 

Integrate writing skills. 



Provide worth, value in stu- 
dents as authors. 
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Frogs/cont. 



THE LIFE CYCLE OF AN ADULT FROG 
(Sample of completed web) 



ERIC 




BEST COPY WAItMfc* 
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Frogs/cont. 

Resources 

Dal linger, Jane. Frogs & toads . Lerner Publications Co., 1982. 

"Lerner Natural Science" series. A detailed text describing the transformation 
of frogs and toads from eggs to tadpoles to mature adults. Excellent close-up pho- 
tographs. Useful for research assignments. Glossary, index. Gr. 3-6. 

Dauer, Rosamond. Bullfrog grows up. Greenwillow Books, 1976. 

"Read Aloud" W6T. Easy reader about a family. of mice raising a card-playing, 
bath-taking tadpole who as a bullfrog, begins to eat in alarming amounts. K-l. 

Flack, Marjorie. Tim Tadpole and the great bullfrog . Doubleday, 1934. 

Following the advice of the big bullfrog, Tim the little tadpole, began to swim 
and one day found he had legs and arms. He was nc longer a tadpole but Tim frog. 
Sepia colored illustrations. K-2. 

Hogan, Paula I. The frog . Raintree, 1979. 

Step by step growth process in the life cycle of the frog is presented with 
large, vivid full color illustrations. Simple clear text. Attractive format. 
Glossary. 

Lane, Margaret. The frog . Dial Press, 1981. 

An introduction to the life cycle of frogs, detailing their transformation from 
a tadpole, their mating habits and the difficulty of life for them in the 20th cen- 
tury. Beautifully detailed colored illustrations. Gr. 2-6. 

McKeown, Sean. Hawaiian reptiles and amphibians . Oriental Publishing Co., 1978. 

Identification and information on the 22 species of reptiles and amphibians 
which live in Hawaii or its surrounding waters. Sharp, clear photographs. Good for 
student research. Glossary. Gr. 4-6. 

May, Julian. The life cycle of a bullfrog . Children^ Press, 1973. 

Describes each stage m the development of a bullfrog from egg to adulthood 
including a discussion about its habitb. Close-up color photographs. Helpful for 
research assignments. Gr. 3-6. 

Miller, Patricia K. Big frogs, little frogs . Holt, 1963. 

"Little Owl 11 book. This science picture book presents the frog's development 
from egg to tadpole to maturity as well as the physical characteristics and behavior 
of frogs. Simple sentences, humorous drawings. K-l. 

Naden, Corinne J. Let's find out about frogs . F. Watts, 1972. 

An easy to read description of the physical characteristics and behavior of 
frogs as well as the life cycle. Good for primary grade research assignments. 
Black-and-white drawings on a green background. K-3. 

Zim, Herbert S. Reptiles and amphibians: a guide to familiar American species . 
Golden Press, 1956. 

Brief descriptions of frogs, toads, salamanders, turtles, lizards, alligators, 
crocodiles and snakes. Good source for different kinds of frogs with colored 
illustrations and information on a wide variety. Gr. 2-5. 



MM Y%;} rajg 
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Frogs /cont. 

Audiovisual resources 

"I can read about frogs and toads." (Book/tape) Troll. 

"Life cycle of lower amphibians: Tree frog." (Filmsrip). EBEC. 

National Geographic . (Magazine) 

Ranger Rick . (Magazine) 

Science! and . (Magazine) 
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Frogs/cont 

Sample composition by Robin Kiyonaga, gr."4 
King Kamehameha III Elementary 



J fat*. JxoisncJ <f< J*t Stbtxd frirfto MceSff 
mjzia /ixivy. JL*MAMifr. dJia> papvt yen- ^Usvui 

JMC, * fr f >itJjL fay »ruwt My Viz- *ffi> 
xunA Xh. *ru^t ^otXWj^U) A. djic. tffi 

Jjjuxti X& tic tip W j^tuk Zr 3k /dsvriXL Muoum. 

the /dig. <m zkum . dJi^y- sw*- srtft japa.'us^: 
iLy. <ua£. mtl jdwmpt* .u.4w\ .Vwff. xtvn*. uf-.dh 

_ jhy. JuiXch, thusy- *&njL ^ict tuJpcrki). 

small, dkg Jacrk Ma)** jMoi 
Mid snot Mh. CUl 4j 1)vl %Apeka 

tc SAX xisylu AnoU fOUvnhj&x. 31*. W 
jjzxA hx$%$& rf***- -jfrtti JtQn.'JJvL 

jhxk iW Jszju&hsL UhJ. Wohs 
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Saw le composition by Robin Kiyonaga, gr. 4 
King Kamehameha III Elementary 



Frogs/cont. 



iaJpMicL 4WJL /uJuJUt: -ffunfto. 

dJx. ftm. Aw jLottttAjed. dh. fooq. j£ <on 

UJwn zkt. fticg. *k Attic debit, Ml. xoill 
/>natL aihJJt. * ^iaU. jjwg. ^ynj xAe^i tlvL 
-o*Wt jxkwtti JlLI ^U>l . 

/ytnu JmuzwJ stmyit Mxyut iht. fag mJwh. 
/you. jzmA /my j&mpift\$i£r\\ 
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ilnit: making a fantasy book 




This unit was created and taught by Veronica Rivera, gr. 5 teacher, and 
Linda Ishii, librarian, at Liliuokalani Elementary, Honolulu District. 

Comments from Veronica and Linda: "Before undertaking this unit, students 
must be exposed to the elements of the short story and to many examples of 
different stories. Some work in how to write good dialog is also important. 
It will take about one quarter to do this unit. Students, teachers, and 
librarians become a workable, enthusiastic team. Writing is fun!" 



Aim: 

Objectives: 



(Language arts) 



(Library skills) 



Writing to entertain 

To use language artfully to move the reader into an imagi- 
nary world of the writer. 

To write a fiction story based on the hero/heroine or 
superhero form; to analyze and apply the five elements in a 
story (character, plot, theme, climax, setting and 
expression). 

Primary traits: Story structure with a beginning, setting, 
character description; plot development with the problem/s, 
and climax; ending with problem solution. 
Invention of detail . 

Use of color "ul and figurative language as adjectives, five 
senses, similes, metaphors, personification and dialogue. 
Secondary traits: Sentence and paragraph structure. 
Writing conversations. 

Tertiary Traits: Spelling and the use of quotation marks 
and other punctuation, capitalization. 

To be exposed to tall tales, fairy tales, folk tales, fan- 
tasy and fiction. To participate in oral and creative 
activities related to literature. To learn more about 
bookmaking. To review card catalog skills. 



Pre-writing: 



Create Christmas stories 



Materials used: Ginn Supplementary Readers - introduction and analysis of 

tall tales 

Grade 5 reader - "Paul's great flapjack griddle" 
Grade 6 reader - "Pecos Bill and his bouncing bride 11 
English lessons - variety of texts 

Use of quotation marks and writing conversation and 
dialogue. 

Use of colorful figurative language through similes, 
metaphors, and personification. 
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Fantasy/cont. 



Great American folk heroes - visualization of tall tales 
Filmstrip series with emphasis on Paul Bunyan, Pecos 
Bill, Davy Crockett* 

"Story of a book 11 (film) - text, illustration and page 
design. 

"Marguerite Henry's San Domingo" (film) - the making of a 
book. 


\J \ u u v. • 




Teaching procedures 


Purpose 


Introducing the lesson: 




1. Introduce the steps in writing a fantasy book: 
•Getting th idea 

uuiny i cbcdi uii - I \uVavy activities anu 

observations 
•Writing and rewriting 
•Illustrating 

rianmng a ounrroy copy 
•Printing the final copy 


Guide thinking, processing 
of information. 


2. Discuss the elements of a good story. Use 
Newbery and Nene nominees and award winners. 
Focus on plot development. 


Guide structuring of details 
into meaningful patterns . 


3. Discuss the character and plot development of 
tne nero or neroine, super-nero. hocus on 
various types of literature (fantasy, folktale, 
tall tales, myths, legends). 


Guide thinking, processing 
of information. 


4. View and discuss films and fi mstrips to 

provide extended experience o1 how a story is 
developed by a "real" author. 




Providing for content knowledge through resources 




(See librarians activities, pp. H61-H64) 




Wr i t i ng/bookmak inq : 




1. Steps involved: 




a. Determine audience (i.e., classmates). 

b. Plan the characters and plot (form). 

c. Do a first draft with story structure, 
details, five elements. 


Review proofreading 
techniques. 
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Fantasy/cont. 



Teaching procedures 


Purpose 


d. 


Urge self-editing. Work on dummy copy - 


Integrate writing skills. 




rewrite and illustrate sketches on lined 




<^hppt^ with rfi'f'fprPnt nirturp -format titlo 

D 1 1 CC UD Yf 1 III U 1 1 1 CI CM I p > Willi C 1 Ul lllu I , 1 1 t |C 






page design, cover design. 






Teacher helps edit. 




e. 


Do final book copy - print in black ink and 






color illustrations, make a title page. 




f. 


Compile book pages and punch holes. 




g. 


Complete bookmaking. 


Integrate library skills. 


h. 


Make main entry cards, book pocket, 






borrower's card. 




2. Share finished books with: 


Develop worth, value as 




•classmates 


authors. 




•central collection (option of sharing with 






other classes) 






•parents - at the end of the year 
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MAKING A FANTASY BOOK: LIBRARIAN'S PLANNING SHEET 



TOPIC 



ACTIVITY 



LIBRARIAN'S RESPONSIBILITY" 



Nene Award nominees 



Nene Award winners 



Heroes/heroine from 
folktale/fairy tale 



Myths, legends, fables 



Tall tales 



Bookmaking - making 
a yarn book 

Cataloging a book 



The student will : 

Orally persuade others to vote 
for a favorite book based on story 
analysis. 

Orally analyze and justify why a 
book won or was disqualified because 
the author has already won an award. 

Oral presentation emphasizing the 
character, plot, problem and 
solution. 

Tell a story orally using his own 
words, emphasizing the moral or the 
reason the story is remembered. 



Oral presentation emphasizing the 
exaggeration of character, plot, 
problem of solution. 



Make a main entry card, book 
pocket and borrower's card. 



Review elements of a story. 
Jamie Gil son and her books, 
stories should be nominated. 



Introduce author 
Present why her 



Introduce book titles that are ineligible 
because of rules in regard to the Nene Award. 



Identify characters from familiar and not so 
familiar stories. Review the organization of 
plot, problem,, and solution. 

Introduce types of traditional literature, 
their location within the collection, subject 
cards in the card catalog to aid in locating 
titles. 

Identify some important characters and how we 
can identify the reason the story is cate- 
gorized as a tall tale. Review the variety of 
locations of tall tales within a library 
collection. 



Review procedures of making a book, 
and supervise bookmaking activity. 



Introduce 



Review three main types of catalog cards, 
information on a main entry card and the 
reasons for three types of entry. 
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Fantasy/ cont. 


LESSON TITLE: Nene Award Nominees 


DATE: 1984 


STUDENT OBJECTIVES (CONTENT AREA AND LIBRARY) GRADE: 5 
To be aware of and experience fiction bnoks as a form of literature. 
To appreciate and enjoy the elements of a story. 


MATERIALS AND EQUIPMENT NEEDED: 

Books by and transparencies on Jamie Gilson, Nene 
for Nene possibilities for 1984. 


bookmarkers, bibliography 


Teaching procedures 


Purpose 


TUTHAfM I^T T Alt * 

INTRODUCTION: 

Distribute Nene bookmarkers with the purposes of the 
award and eligibility rules. Review rules with 
questions on what the rules mean. 


« 

Establish focus and purpose 


Ask, "Where would you find fiction books? How would 
you know if an author is living? How would you find 
the copyright date? How would you know if the author 
has won an award since 1978? 




"One of my favorite authors is Jamie Gilson. She is 
eligible to win a Nene, and I'm hopeful that if she 
continues writing that she will win an award. 11 




PROVIDING FOR CONTENT KNOWLEDGE THROUGH RESOURCES: 
Review the elements of a story. Say, "As I share 
Jamie Gilson's books I'll be focusing on the 
elements that I think make the book a possible Nene." 

Book talk using transparencies and books by 
Jamie Gilson. 


Model thinking and pro- 
cessing of information. 


Distribute a bibliography of Jamie Gilson books from 
the book talk. Review how to locate the author and 
how her books would be arranged on the shelf. 


Develop interest and 
awareness. 


ACTIVITY: 

Remind students that Nene Award possibilities are 

UT ailyc tauUcU UN Ulc bp lilt: TUi cabjr lUcllLII ILaUIUII. 

Have available 1984 bibliography of Nene nominations 
if students have not already picked up a copy. 
Allow students to borrow books. 




FOUOW-UP: 

Orally and in writing persuade others to vote for 
a favorite book based on story analysis. 


Provide positive feedback. 


REMINDERS/COMMENTS: 




2jU 
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Fantasy/ cont. 

LESSON TITLE: Heroes and Heroines from Folktales/Fairy Tales DATE: 1983-84 

STUDENT OBJECTIVES (CONTENT AREA AND LIBRARY) GRADE: 5 

To appreciate and enjoy the elements of a story. To be exposed to a form of 
literature and to participate in creative activities related to literature. 



MATERIALS AND EQUIPMENT NEEDED: 

"How Maui Snared the Sun" (Filmstrip), filmstrip viewer, Susan Cooper's books 



Teaching procedures 


PurDOSe 


INTRODUCTION: 

Identify characters from familiar and not so fami- 
liar stories. Display Superman poster. Say, "Guess 
what I Ml be discussing today? You are all familiar 
with some heroes or heroines. I would like to share 
others and also show the patterns that hero stories 
can follow. 

"For example, here is a standard story pattern or 
plot. I guess you already know a story that fits 
this pat'^n- right? 


Develop interest, awareness 
and relevance. 


"While we don't have comics or 'Star Wars 1 available 
in the library, we have maiy books that are as 
exciting." 


Establish focus. 


PROVIDING FOR CONTENT KNOWLEDGE THROUGH RESOURCES: 
Review the five elements of a story and how the hero 
story fits into the pattern: 

°Fiction books - various titles on display 
°Non-Fiction (398.2) - various titles, easier 

to read 
°Hawai iana 

Say, "I'd like to show a filmstrip today. We used 
the Hawaii ana section to discuss myths and legends. 
We can also use this section to locate hero stories. 
Think about what powers or traits Maui (the hero) 
possesses. See if you can match the plot to the 
hero story pattern." Oral ly discuss and review how 
the filmstrip story matches the hero story pattern. 


Guide thinking and generali- 
zation of the concept. 


ACTIVITY: 

Allow students to borrow books on display or to go 
to the shelf and borrow. 




FOLLOW-UP: 

Oral presentation in class emphasizing the character, 
plot, problem and solution. 


Provide oral feedback. 


REMINDERS/COMMENTS: 
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Fantasy/cont. 


LESSON TITLE: Tall Tales 


DATE: 1983-84 


STUDENT OBJECTIVES (CONTENT AREA AND LIBRARY) GRADE: 5 
To be exposed to a form of literature and to participate in 
activities related to literature. 


MATERIALS AND EQUIPMENT NEEDED: 

Story map poster of American foil, heroes, collection of tall tales from various 
sections in the library, transparencies and overhead projector. 


Teaching procedures 


Purpose 


INTRODUCTION: 

To identify important characters; display story map 
poster of American folk heroes. Say, "Who do you 
think would be on the poster? Here are some unusual 
characters: name some interesting ones. While our 
collection may not have every one of the characters 
here, we can look together for a story with one of 
these characters or you may want to try the public 
library." 


Develop awareness and 
interest. 


PROVIDING FOR CONTENT KNOWLEDGE THROUGH RESOURCES: 




To identify the reason/s we have a catetory as tall 
tales. 




Discuss the elements of a good story. Say, "What 
would happen if we exaggerated storios that can't be 
true). Here are some tall tale characters that I 
would like to share with you." 


Establish focus. 


Use transparencies. Ask students if they are 
familiar with the character and if they know what 
elements make this story a tall tale. 




ACTIVITY: 

Review the variety of locations within the collec- 
tion where tall tales may be found - use titles 
available in the collection. Review using the card 
catalog and check for TALL TALES. Allow students to 
borrow books. 


Provide library skills and 
resources available. 


FOLLOW-UP: 

Oral presentation in classroom emphasizing the 
exaggeration of character, plot, problem or solution. 


Provide oral experience and 
positive feedback. 


REMINDERS/COMMENTS: 
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Fantasy/cont. 

Resources 



American folklore and legends (Poster). Scott Foresman. 

Cleary, Beverly. Dear Mr. Hens haw . Morrow, 1983. 

Gilson, Jamie. Can't catch me I'm the gingerbread man . Lothrop, 1981. 
Dial Leroy Rupert, D.J. Lothrop, 1979. 
Do bananas chew gum? Lothrop. 1980. 
Harvey the beer can "king . Lothrop, 1978. 
Thirteen ways to sink a sub . Lothrop, 1982. 

Goble, Paul. Gift of the sacred dog . Bradbury Press, 1982. 

"Great American folk heroes" (filmstrip series). EyeGate, 1976. 
Contents: Pecos Bill, Paul Bunyan, John Henry, Casey Jones, 
Johnny Appleseed, Davy Crockett. 

"How Maui snared the sun" (Filmstrip). Brigham Young University, 1974. 
Polynesian Arts and Crafts series. 

Howe, Deborah and James. Bunnicula . Atheneum, 1979. 

Kehoe, Michael. The puzzle of books . Carol rhoda Books, 1982. 

McDermott, Gerald. Sun flight . Four Winds Press, 1980. 

"Marguerite Henry's San Domingo - the medicine hat stallion" (Film). 
Audiovisual Services (Department of Education), Film #7324. 

Polette, Nancy. Activities with folktales and fairy tales . Book Lures, 1979. 

Polette, Nancy. Thinking skills with fairy tales . Book Lures, 1980. 

Slote, Alfred. C.O.L.A.R. Lippincott, 1981. 

Clone catcher . Lippincott, 1982. 
Omega station . Lippincott, 1982. 

"Story of a book" (Film). Audiovisual Services (Department of Education), 
Film #2796. 
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Unit: Instant readers 




This unit was created and taught by Yvonne Toma, enrichment teacher, and 
Lois Lim, librarian, at Kipapa Elementary, Central District, 

Comnents from Yvonne and Lois: "This project really brought the students 

together. The children became aware of how hard it is to write and 

illustrate a book. After this experience same of them are even consider- 
ing careers as authors! 11 



Student objectives: 

(Content area) 

(Language arts) 

(Library skills) 

Materials used: 
Grade levels: 



Various concepts in music, science, social studies - 
dependent on nature of student product. 

To develop children's skills in writing instant readers. 
To compose original songs to enhance the instant readers. 

To use a variety of sources to acquire information and to 
create author and title catalog for student's own book. 

Instant readers, Library Binding Services 

5-6 



Teaching procedures 



1. Recall first memories about reading: 

•"What was your favorite book?" 

•"What was the first color you recognized? 1 

•"Did you have a favorite word?" 

•"What was it?" 

2. Recall first memories about learning to read; 

•"Was it easy or hard? Pleasant or 
unpleasant?" 

•"How did you feel about yourself wlr you 
learned to read?" 

3. Why is it important to read? 
Brainstorm: 

•Survival words relating to the working/ 
real world 
•Symbols 



Purpose 



Retrieve students' LET 
through discussion. 
Develop interest, awareness 
and relevance. 



Provide concept association 
to known experiences 



Apply content knowledge to 
personal experience. 
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Instant readers/cont . 



Teaching procedures 



Providing for content knowledge through resources 

1. Provide reading material : 

foreign language 
technical language 

2. Discuss feelings and reactions. 

3. Ask, "Can we make learning to read fun, easy 
and meaningful without the fear or failure/ 
threat?" Brainstorm. 

Transition 

1. Share how authors help children learn to read 
by writing books we call instant readers. 



2. Share different types of instant readers by 
authors such as: 

* Bill Martin, Jr. 

# Robert Krauss 

Whose mouse are you? 
Rain 

Blue sea 

Good morning, chick 

3. Have children discover the following about 
instant readers: 



Purpose 



Allow for student involve- 
ment in experiencing being a 
beginning reader. 



Provide positive/supportive 
verification of children's 
responses. 

Provide concepts and variety 
of resources. 

Expand children's experience 
base. 



•They are predictable stories. 
•They have a familiar idea or concept. 
°They possess a distinctive style made up 
of the following: 

Rhythm of language 

Cumulative pattern 

Famil iarity of story 

Familiarity of sequence. 

(See information sheet on p. H69) 
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Instant readers/cont. 


Teaching procedures 


Purpose 


Writing/bookmaking 




1. 


Review purpose and audience. 


Develop interest, awareness 
and relevance. 


2. 


Have students write an instant reader that may 
be fiction or informational. 


Integrate writing skills as 
appropriate. 


3. 


Have them critique each other's work. (See 
small group discussion guide on p. H70. ) 




4. 


Compose original songs to enhance the theme, 
character, plot or story using the C major 
scale. (See p. H71) 




5. 


Write own title catalog cards. 


Provide positive/supportive 
feedback. 


6. 


Share with K-2 classes and with library. 


Develop worth, value in 
students as authors. 


Follow-up activities 




1. 


Have student illustrators collaborate with 
authors. 


Develop worth, value in 
each other as individuals. 
Provide positive/supportive 
feedback. 
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Instant readers/cont. 



INSTANT READE RS; INFORMATION SHEET 
INSTANT READERS are predictable stories. 

1. Farriliar idea or concept 

2. Good rnatch between words and illustrations 
STYLE: 

1. Rhythm of language Over in the meadow 

2. Cumulative pattern T h e little red hen . The big turnip , 

"Farmer in the dell" 

3. Familiarity of story Three billy goats gruff , Three little pigs 

4. Familiar sequence Whose mouse are you? , Bill Martin, Jr.'s 

Instant Readers 



WORKSHEET 

CONCEPTS: 



STYLE: 



ILLUSTRATION: 
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Instant readers/cont, 



SMALL GROUP DISCUSSION 



NOTE: This technique is helpful in the revision stage of writing. It can be 
used in various ways and in different content areas. 

GUIDELINES: 

1. Reader must not apologize, introduce, defend, or explain writing. 

2. Sit in same position each time. Take turns starting on a regular rotation. 

3. Comments that may be used are: 



"I like..." 
"I feel like..." 
"I wanted to..." 
"I felt puzzled by..." 
PROCEDURE: 

1. Writer reads work aloud. 

2. Pause one minute 

3. Writer rereads work aloud. 

4. Members of group respond by.., 

POINTING: 



"I felt uncomfortable with., 
"I wondered about..." 
"I didn't think..." 



SUMMARIZING: 



ERIC 



Point to words and phrases that stick in 
mind, made an impression on you. 
Also point out words and phrases that 
did not strike you as being weak or had 
no meaning to you. 

Point out the main ideas, feelings of the 
work. Choose one word from the piece 
that best summarizes work. Choose another 
word not in the piece to summarize work. 

TELLING: Share with writer everything that happened to 
you as you listened to his words carefully. 
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Instant reader s/cont. 



Students compose a melody using -the C Vlajot Scale* C - b - 
E - F-G-A-B - C 1 . Resonator bells, tonettes, or 
recorders may be used. 

In order for the song to have a "C Major* tonality, be sures 

1. The song begins on C, E. G, or C 1 . 

2. The song ends on C or Cs 

Write the pitch names above the proper notes. 



1-5 



EX. I am go - ing home. 
Staff notation (C Major Scale): 

Draw four sets of staves or prepare the staff papers ahead 
of time. 

Print the words with the syllabication at least h* below each 
staff. 



JT 



Draw a treble clef ( ^ ) at the left side o« each staff. 

Place the % meter sign next to the treble clef, only on the 
first set of staves. 

Draw the pitch notation on the staff by following this guide t 

_D 



-zr 
D 



B 



Darken the note heads and draw the rhythmic notation for each. 
Be sure to place the quarter rest ( ^> ) and bar lines ( \ 
and || ). 



Composing a song (c Pentatonic Scale): 

Students may also compose a melody using the C Pentatonic scale: 
C-D-E-G-A- C 1 . 

Follow the same procedure as above (C Major Scale). 
Staff notation (C Pentatonic Scale); 

Follow the same procedure as page 6 regarding the staff > 
syllabication, clef sign, meter signature, and rhythmic 
notation. 

Draw the pitch notation on the staff by following this guide: 



/.a lama Project 



C D E G 



*Source: for more details, refer to Malamo, qr. 4, 5. 6 
(Honolulu District, 1984) ? ' r 
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Instant readers/cont. 

Resources 

Instant Readers - Predictable Books 

Adams, Pam. This old man . 

Alain. One, two, three, going to sea . 

Aliki. Go tell Aunt Rhody . 

Al i ki . Hush, little baby . 

Aliki. My five senses . 

Asch, Frank. Monkey face . 

Asch, Frank. Just like daddy . 

Bali an, Lorna. The animal . 

Bali an, Lorna. Where in the world is Henry? 

Barohas, Sarah E. I was walking down the road . 

Baum, Arline & Joseph Baum. One bright Monday morning . 

Becker, John. Seven little rabbits . 

Beckman, Kaj. Lisa cannot sleep . 

Bellah, Melanie. A first book of sounds . 

Bonne, Rose & Alan Mills. I know an old lady . 

Brand, Oscar. When I first came to this land . 

Brandenberg, Franz. I once knew a man . 

Brown, Marcia. The three billy goats gruff . 

Brown, Margaret Wise. Four fur feet . 

Brown, Margaret Wise. Goodnight moon . 

Brown, Margaret Wise. Home for a bunny . 

Brown, Margaret Wise. Where have you been? 

Burningham, John. Would you rather... 
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Instant readers/cont. 

The bus ride, illustrated by Justin Wager - Scott Foresman Reading Unlimited. 

Carle, Eric. Have you seen my cat? 

Carle, Eric. The gr ou chy ladybuq . 

Carle, Eric. The mixed up chameleon . 

Carle, Eric. The very hungry caterpillar . 

Caldwell, Mary. Morning, rabbit, morning . 

Charlip, Remy. Fortunately . 

Charlip, Remy. Fortunately, unfortunately, or - 

Charlip, Remy. What good luck! What bad luck! 

Cook, Bernadine. The little fish that got away . 

Crews, Donald. Freight train . 

Crews, Donald. Harbor . 

Crews, Donald. Carousel . 

Crews, Donald. Truck . 

Curry. An apple is red . 

De Regniers, Beatrice Schenk. Catch a little fox . 

De Regniers, Beatrice Schenk. The day everybody cried . 

De Regniers, Beatrice Schenk. How Joe, the bear and Sam, the mouse got 
togethe r. 

De Regniers, Beatrice Schenk. The little book . 

De Regniers, Beatrice Schenk. M ay I bring a friend? 

De Regniers, Beatrice Schenk. Willy O'Dwyer jumped U the fire . 

Domanska, Janina. If all the seas were one sea . 

Duff, Maggie. Johny and his drum . 

Duff, Maggie. Rum pum pum . 

Ember ley, Barbara. Simon's song . 
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Instant readers/cont . 

Ember ly, Ed. Klippity klop . 

Ember ly, Ed. Drummer Hoff . 

Ets, Marie Hall. Elephant in a well . 

Ets, Marie Hall. Play with me . 

Flack, Marjorie. Ask Mr. Bear . 

Fringuello. The tale of the Christmas mouse . 

Galdone, Paul. Henny Penny . 

Galdone, Paul. The little red hen . 

Galdone, Paul. The three bears . 

Galdone, Paul. The three billy goats gruff . 

Galdone, Paul. The three little pigs . 

Ginsburg, Mirra. The chick and the duckling . 

Ginsburg, Mirra. Where does the sun go at night? 

Greenberg, Polly. Oh Lord, I wish I was a buzzard . 

Hann. Up day, down day . 

Hoban, Tana. One little kitten . 

Hoban, Tana. Push - pull, empty - fu ll. 

Hoffman, Hilde. The green grass grows all around . 

Hutchins, Paul. Good-night owl . 

Hutchins, Pat. Rosie's wa lk. 

Hutchins, Pat. Titch . 

Jacobs. Good night, Mr. Beetle . 

Jaynes . Benny's 4 hats . 

Kalan, Robert. Blue sea . 

Kalan, Robert. Jump, frog, jump . 

Kalan, Robert. Rain . 
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Instant reader/cont. 

Keats, Ezra Jack. Over in the meadow . 
Kent, Jack. The fat cat . 
Klein, Lenore. Brave Daniel . 
Kraus, Robert. Whose mouse are you? 
Langstaff, John. Frog went a-courtin* . 

Langstaff, John. Gather my gold together: four songs for four seasons . 

Langstaff, John. Oh, a-hunting we will go . 

Langstaff, John. Over in the meadow . 

Laurence, Ester. We're off to catch a dragon . 

Lexau, Joan. Crocodile and hen . 

Lobel, Anita. King Rooster, Queen Hen . 

Lobel, Arnold. A treeful of pigs . 

Mack, Stan. 10 bears in my bed . 

Mack, Stan. Where's my cheese? 

Martin, Bill. Brown bear, brown bear, what do you see? 

Martin, Bill. When it rains, it rains . 

Martin, Bill. A ghost story . 

Martin, Bill. The haunted house . 

Martin, Bill. Silly goose and the holidays . 

Martin, Bill. I went to the market . 

Martin, Bill. Firel Fire! said Mr s . McGuire . 

Martin, Bill. The wizard . 

Martin, Bill. Monday, Monday, I like Monday . 

Martin, Bill, Up and down the escalator . 

Mayer, Mercer. If I had... 

Mayer, Mercer. Just for you . 
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Instant readers/cont. 

McGovern, Ann. Too much noise * 
Memling, Carl. Ten little animals . 
Moffett, Martha. A flower pot is not a hat . 
Peppe, Rodney. The house that Jack built . 
Polushkin, Maria. Mother, mother I want another , 
Patrick. Bug in a jug . 

Preston, Edna Mitchell. Where did my mother go? 

Quackenbush, Robert. She 1 1 1 be comin 1 round the mountain . 

Quackenbush, Robert. Skip to my Lou . 

Reiss. Colors . 

Rockwel 1 . Honk, honk! 

Rokoff, Sandra. H ere is cat . 

Rumsey, Helen. Telling tales . 

Rumsey, Helen. L ittle, big, bigger . 

Scheer, Julian. Rain makes applesauce . 

Scheer, Julian. Upside down day . 

Sendak, Maurice. Where the wild things are . 

Shaw* Charles B. It looked like spilt milk . 

Shulevitz, Uri. One Monday morning . 

Skaar, Grace. What do the animals say? 

Skaar, Grace. Cats, cats, cats . 

Sonneborn, Ruth A. Someone is eating the sun . 

Spier, Peter. The fox went out on a chilly night . 

Stover, JoAnn. If everybody did . 

Tolstoy, Alexei. The great big enormous turnip . 

Welber, Robert. Goodbye, hello . 

o 
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Wildsmith, Brian. The twelve days of Christmas . 

Wolcott. Pickle, pickle, pickle juice . 

Wolkstein, Diane. The visit . 

Wondriska, William. All the animals were angry . 

Ziad, Barry. Chicken Little . 

Zemach, Harve. The judge . 

Zemach, Margot. Hush, little baby . 

Zemach, Margot. The teeny tiny woman . 

Zolotow, Charles. Do you know what I'll do? 



Instant readers/cont. 
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Instant readers/cont, 



Sample book by Carrie Ann Tomisato and Sabrina Robinson, gr. 6, Kipapa Elementary 



Dn£ Wish for dne. ftrit* 
five. w<sh& in fill 



illustrator? 



CJ. 4nd Society 
Published in tfte 
state bfJnmii 
©1984- 





Five artte were s*hr+ted. The ant 8u'd y 
U X would U'ke to have one mi Juicy cheery 
for dinner. 4 

v/ou wish replied -foe uorm.^So hedosd 
vnaeys and^op* -there was a big rod 
juicy cherry m -front o£ the -first ant 




One day five ants vver-e u/aike'rg down a 
path that lead lo a p'enic ground -\h«n 
Suddenly f an inch worm jumped n'sht ou+ 
and sai'd/one w/feh for one antfive wiehes 
in olU i M 




Four of the onls were startled tout 
the second ant said/'X waub itfce +o haw 
two pulpy purple olums -fordinaer.'fhe 
inch wormed, 

"as you wish second cxnt/^o he closed 
hi* eyes and ^op 4 ihere were two 
pulpy purple plums ir>froftfoP the ant. 
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Instant readers/cont. 



Sample book by Carrie Ann Tomisato and Sabrina Robinson, gr. 6, Kipapa Elementary 




Thrte of -the ahfe weng fctirtied ■ The 
third ant W<J, J, would Ifke -to have three 
darfc red fancy Cranberries for dinner* And 
the inch worm sat'd , 

you wish third anf/5o h^ closed vote 
eyes and M pop* there were three dark red 
+an<jy cranberries i'n front at the third 
ant. 




Tv^o of +te an+s were startled bu-f +he fourth 
ant eAid, w I would like 1o have four sensa- 
tional \jeUow banana^ 4brdinncr.*Th< \nch 

"06 you wsh fourth an+.V> hf doted rus ^ 
and 'pop* there were -Tour jenSA^onal >^l<w 
bananas m front OF "HoefooHh Oht 




Onlyone ant was startled 50 ne W>d ; 
w l would like *to have five savori'na sappy 
Strawberries for dinner* The \"nch worm 

Said, 

"Qsyoo wnsbft'Cth ant." So he closed hi 5 
eyes and 'pop* there were -five ^avorma 
Soppy Strawberries in fronf of- th-e 
f if tn anf . 




Noofle was startled. The fifth an t 
thought . # o 
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Instant readers /cont. 



Sample book by Carrie Ann Tomisato and Sabrina Robinson, gr. 6, Kipapa Elementary 



ERJC 




arid -thowjM - * 



and -though* 





Finally Vv soid/Uts mate a f rurf $d«d .* 
The firs^serond^+hiVd^ourf-^and &<*h 
Oh* v>ad a wonder M evtni'ng voecaus? 
everyone prtdwJ in vmke an imsbfrlde 
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Unit: Survival 




9 
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This unit was created and taught by Hiroko Koga, enrichment teacher, and 
Joan Yoshina, librarian, at Nanaikapono Elementary, Leeward District. 

Comment* hnom Joan and HXAoko: "We deveZoped thiA wut cu> a my ofi 
iyvteghaXJjig content with a wxidz navige o£ language, cvrfA and llbtoJiy tkHLb. 
When we accidentally ducoveAed the many pasiaJULeJU between the HkJjnob and 
the HomiiaM, they became the tfocaa oh ou/t bixth gnade ewuchment pnagiam." 



Student objectives: 

(Language arts) To learn to recognize the theme of a work of fiction. 

To produce an original fiction story based on the survival 
theme. 

(Social studies) To learn to interpret a character through reference 

to his culture. 

(Library skills) To do research on topics related to stories read. 
Grade level : 6 
Procedures 



I. Introducing the unit 

A. Refer to Call it courage (read previously), by Armstrong Sperry. 

B. Discuss Mafatu's problem: 

• What caused the problem? 

• What contributed to the problem? 

• How did he resolve his problem? 

C. Introduce chart showing the sources of conflict. Elicit examples from the 
story of each kind of conflict. 

D. Outline story elements to be used as a basis for discussing each of the 
stories in the unit: 

• THEME 

• CHARACTERS 
t SETTING 

• PLOT 

Problem 

Course of Action 
Climax 

6 RESOLUTION 
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Survi val/cont . 

E. Help students to locate passages from the book which exemplify the survival 
theme. 

H. Extending the theme of survival to other fiction books 

A. Booktalk on other books having the survival theme. 

B. Assign a time limit for students to read one of the books on the reading 
list focusing on the following questions: 

• What is the problem? 

• What are the sources of conflict? 

• How does the protagonist deal with each of these conflicts? 

C. Each student reports back to the group on the book he has read by referring 
to the story elements of theme, character, setting, and plot. 

D. While students are reading their selected books independently, read Julie 
of the wolves , by Jean George, in class. 

• Read UP to the climax, the death of Amaroq (the leader of the pack of 
wolves which enabled Julie to survive under the harshest conditions). 

• At this point discuss what Miyax (Julie) will do. 

• Teach "climax" as the turning point in the action. 

III . Writing 

A. After discussing possible resolutions to the story, Julie of t he wolves, 

have each student write an ending. ~ 

Share students' endings before reading to the end of the book. 

B. Web possible research topics pertaining to Eskimos. (See sample on 
p. H84. ) 

Each child chooses one of the topics to research and report back on. 

IV. Integrating library skills 

A. Appreciation of resources: 

• Library provides boo'<s, magazines, and audiovisual materials used to 
develop the unit. 

• Librarian gives book talks on books with a survival theme. 

• Librarian provides teacher with additional resources which can be used 
to develop the theme. 

B. Retrieval of information: 

• Students are taught to use card catalog, encyclopedia indexes, and 
other reference materials to locate fiction and informational 
resources. 

C. Use of information: 

• Students are guided through the research process as they work on 
reports on various aspects of Eskimo life. 

D. Students make a book in which to write their original fiction stories on 
the theme of survival . 
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Survival /cont, 



Follow-up activities 



A. Students receive copies of the Nome Nugget , an Alaskan newspaper. This is 
read and discussed in class. 

B. Students write letters to pen pals in an Alaskan school. 

C. Children explore the emotional impact of the survival theme by writing 
cinquains or other short poems. (See sample below.) 

D. Picture books are used to show how different art techniques are used to 
enhance the text of a story. 

E. Students are encouraged to look for examples of survival in biographies, 
historical fiction, and modern realistic fiction. 



CINQUAIN 

Line 1: Choose a character from the book, 
e.g. Maf atu 

Line 2: Use two adjectives to describe him. 
Scorned, humiliated 

Line 3: Add a verb phrase telling what he does. 
Fled into the vast angry sea 

Line 4: Compare him to something else (simile or metaphor). 
Like a weary swimmer clinging to life 

Line 5: Repeat the name of the character or call him by another 
name. 

Stout Heart 



Example of student product 

Maf atu 

Scorned and humiliated 

Fled into the vast angry sea 

Like a weary swimmer clinging to life 

Stout Heart 
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Survival/cont. 



RESOURCES 
Books on the Theme of Survival 



Burch, Robert. Queen ie Peavy . Viking, 1966. 

Unhappy because her father is in jail, Queenie expresses her frustration 
through delinquent behavior. Queenie shows how strong character anu an instinct to 
survive can prevail over a harsh and deprived background. 

Byars, Betsy. Pinballs . Harper, 1977. 

A contemporary story of three children who survive neglect, abuse, and loneli- 
ness through the kindness and understanding of foster parents. Extends the survival 
theme into the world of the modern child. 

George, Jean. Julie of the wolves . Harper, 1972. 

While running away from home and an unwanted marriage, a thirteen-year-old 
Eskimo girl becomes lost in the Arctic tundra. She survives only through the 
friendship and help of a woIt pack. 

George, Jean. My side of the mountain . Dutton, 1959. 

9 Using his ingenuity to improvise shelter, find and cook food, and devise needed 

tools, a young boy survives a winter alone in the Catskill Mountains. 

Heyerdahl, Thor. Kon-Tiki . Rand McNaliy, 1950. 

The story of six, inquisitive men who set out on a dangerous journey to prove 
their theory that the South Sea Islands were peopled by people from Peru. This 
story of survival at sea will appeal to older boys. 

Houston, James. The white archer . Harcourt, 1967. 

The stark and moving tale of an Eskimo boy who spends four years training to 
avenge the d.Mth of parents. The story is one of survival under thr harshest con- 
ditions. (Other books by James Houston on the theme of survival: Mkavak and 
Frozen fire . ) 

Mauser, Pat. Bundle of sticks . Atheneum, 1982. 

A young boy who hates to fight is forced to take Kajukenbo, a form of martial 
arts, to protect himself against the school bully. The stcry which unfolds deals 
with the survival theme at a level that most children can understand. 

O'Dell, Scott. Is land of the blue dolphins. Houghton Mifflin, 1960. 

An Indian girl spends 18 years without human companionship on an island off the 
a coast of California. Her story is a tale of courage and resourcefulness based on 
^jt historical fact. 
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Survival /cont. 



ERIC 



Speare, Elizabeth. Sign of the beaver . Houghton Mifflin, 1983. 



Matt must fend for himself and protect his family's cabin in the wilds while 
his father goes to fetch the rest of the family. 

Sperry, Armstrong*. Call it courage . Macmilldn, 1940. 

A Polynesian boy, scorned by his people for his fear of the sea, takes a lone 
^ourney to a sacred island. By surviving the many challenges put forth by nature, 
he conquers his fear and earns for himself the name "Mafatu," meaning "Stout Heart." 

Taylor, Theodore. The cay . Doubleday, 1969. 

After a German submarine torpedoes the ship he and his mother are traveling on, 
a young boy finds himself alone on a raft with an old black man. With Timothy's 
help the boy survives but is left to fend for himself when the old man dies. 

Wilder, Laura Ingalls. T he long winter . Harper, 1940. 

After they move into Pa's store in a little South Dakota town, the Ingalls 
family has to face the most serious threat yet to their survival. The town's life- 
line is the railroad, and the winter of 1880-81 is so severe that the trains cannot 
get through. To prevent the town from starving, Almanzo Wilder makes a hazardous 
journey to find food. 
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Sample excerpts from book by Lauititi Tagafau, 
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Nanaikapono Elementary 
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Sample excerpts from book by Lauititi Tagafau, 
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6, Nanaikapono Elementary 



'HAuwXb. ^SiKiA. cArmio beK^ol iKx. 
Sl><v$Si JUxir cmo-oI c>uuuuJ.o^. cx^alix.^*- a&*v 
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Sample excerpts from book by Uuititi Tagafau, gr. 6, Nanaikapono Elementary 
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dkft. jtvjloJ cicu^. .'uVun ApC^ipk curvd & 
VpuHiH \^xw^ ^cnW Woux*. -tUU«iv\ ccuid 
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Sample excerpts from book by Lauititi Tagafau, 
gr. 6, Nanaikapono Elementary 
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Index 



Art skills, concepts, E14-E28 
Art, unit plan, H20-H26 
Authorship, D5 

Bookbinding techniques, E29-E50 
Accordion Book (Shu-in-cho ), E48 
Cloth-covered, stitch binding, 

E38-E44 
Easy-to-make book, E30 
Japanese binding, E45-E47 
Japanese slit and fold book, 

E49-E50 
Yarn bound book, E31-E37 

Bookmaking, E15-E44 

Capitalization, D15 

Collaboration, teacher and librarian, 

A1-A3, B1-B2 
Composing, D4-D9, D17-D18 
Computer literacy, unit olans, 

G15-G23, H34-H42 
Content areas (also see listings by 

specific subjects, C13-C23, G3-G52, 

H3-H90 

Dummy/layout (page makeup), E23-E26 

Editing, D13-D21 
Effective teaching and learning 
(ETAL), C6 

Grammar, D6 

Guidance unit plans, G3-G8, G40-G46, 
H3-H26 

Handwriting, D6 

Instructional strategies (also see 

unit plans ), C6, C8-C14 
Integrated instruction (also see 

unit plans ), C5 

Language systems, unit plan, G9-G14 
Leadership, B2 

Learner needs, C7-C1U, C22-C25 
Library skills, C4, E1-E13 

Appreciation of resources, C13-C23, 

G3-G52, H3-H90 
Card catalog skills, E10-E13, 
H57-H80 



Orientation, H3-H8 
Parts of book, E2-E9, H3-H33 
Researching skills, H81-H90 
Retrieval of information, C13-C23, 

G3-G52, H43-H48, H81-H90 
Use of information, C13-C23, 

G3-G52, H3-H90 
Literature, unit plans, G3-G14, 

G33-G49, H43-H48, H57-H64, H81-H90 

Makeup (see dummy ) 
Music unit plan, H65-H79 

Nutrition unit plan, H9-H19 

Pre-writing, D4-D9 
Post-writing, D4, D10-D20 
Proofreading, D13-U20 
Punctuation, D14 

Revision, D10-D13 

Science, unit plans, C13-C23, G24-G32, 

H27-H33, H49-H56, H65-H79 
Sharing of books, F1-F2 
Social studies, unit plans, G47-G52, 

H3-H8, H20-H26, H81-H90 
Spelling, D6-D9, D15-D16 

Unit checklist, G2 

Unit plans, G3-G52, H3-H90 
All about me, H9-H19 
Animals, H27-H33 
Biographies, H43-H48 
Butterflies, life cycle, C13-C23 
Computer awareness, H34-H42 
Computers in our lives, G1S-G23 
Developing self concept, G40-G46 
Expressing feelings, G3-G8 
Families, H3-H8 
Fantasy book, H57-H64 
Frogs, life cycle v H49-H56 
I am special, H20-H26 
Instant readers, H65-H79 
Nuclear energy, G47-G52 
Riddles, G9-G14 

Superheroes and tall tales, G33-G39 
Survival, H81-H90 

Tidepools and coral reefs, G24-G32 
Usage, D6 
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Webbing, samples, C14, G28, H53, H84 
Writing, D2-D3 

Beginning writers, D3 
Reluctant writers, D2 
Writing objectives, C3 

Entertain, G9-G14, G33-G39, 

H27-H42, H57-H90 
Express feelings, G3-G8, G40-G46, 
H9-H26 

Inform, C13-C23, G24-G32, H3-H19, 
H27-H56 

Promote ideas, G15-G23, G47-G52 



